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GEORGE ALBERT COE 
1862 - 1951 


Dr. George A. Coe, internationally known religious educator and Honorary President 
of the Religious Education Association, died peacefully in his sleep at his home in Clare- 
mont, California, on November 9, 1951. 

The news of his death saddened his many friends — former students, and colleagues 
—who had found inspiration in his teaching, writings, and leadership and in personal 
associations with him. Many are the people who readily say, “I owe much to Dr. Coe.” 


His life spanned eighty-nine years. He was born in a parsonage at Mendon, Monroe 
County, New York, on March 26, 1862. He attended the University of Rochester, Boston 
University School of Theology and the University of Berlin. His teaching career began 
at the University of Southern California in 1888, took him to Northwestern University 
(1891-1909), to Union Theological Seminary (1909-1922) and to Teachers College, 
Columbia University (1922-1927). During these many years he wrote outstanding books 
in the field of religious education and became a leader in that field. 


He was one of the founders of the Religious Education Association. From its be- 
ginning he was a recognized leader in the movement. He held various offices in the 
R.E.A., served on many committees and could always be found championing progressive 
religious education. 


In April, 1927, a special issue of Religious Education was devoted to honor- 
ing Dr. Coe at the time of his retirement from teaching. The issue was properly entitled 
“School’s Out for Dr. George A. Coe.” The term “School’s Out” not only described the 
occasion but was also the name of his cruising motor boat upon which he spent many’ 
hours of relaxation. 


But Dr. Coe did not retire in 1927. Some of his well-known publications appeared | 


after that date: What Is Christian Education? (1935), What Is Religion Doing to Our 
Consciences? (1943), and numerous articles. During the past year (1951) three of his 
articles and a message from him to the Board of Directors of the Religious Education 
Association appeared in Religious Education. His last article in this magazine 
was a memorial tribute to his pupil, successor at Union Theological Seminary and his close 
friend, Harrison S. Elliott. Dr. Coe was active to the end of his life — a vigorous thinker, 
an aggressive writer and a religious educator in the full meaning of the term. 


“School’s Out” for George A. Coe as far as his earthly journey is concerned, but School 
will always be in session for the teacher, George A. Coe, and for his pupils who share the 
creative experiences of working for the “democracy of God.” 


The March-April issue of Religious Education is to have memorial tributes 
to George A. Coe. If any readers of this editorial have information which would enrich 
this forthcoming issue please communicate with the Editorial Committee. 

— EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


Religion 


AS BASIC HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


MARK GRA 


UBARD 
Associate Professor of Natural Science and the History of Science, The University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 


ie THE LAST century the answer to the 
question, precisely what is religion, was 
easy. Religion was a delusion, a residue of 
primitive fear, ignorance or superstition; 
given reason, freedom and science and all 
faith will naturally dissolve like mist before 
the noonday sun. Such was the creed of 
nineteenth century optimism, its belief in 
progress and reason. 

With a better understanding of the science 
of man a different answer is nowadays 
called for. To define or explain religion we 
can no longer think of abstract sophistry and 
syllogisms, but of man, man as he lives, hopes, 
suffers, and strives, hence man in real ex- 
perimental situations and not as a nineteenth 
century abstraction. 

Let us take a concrete situation. Eleven 
years ago I was on a tour of the Dust Bowl 
with a group of scientists meeting to discuss 
problems confronting that area, under the 
auspices of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Somewhere in Arizona we stopped to 
watch a sacred dance held by the surviving 
Hopis, one of the most impressive acts of 
devotion I have ever witnessed. The rhyth- 
mic moaning, the drums, the pious move- 
ments of the dance, the sporadic outbursts of 
song, the suddes: .atervals of silence in which 
hearts stood ¢ /nously still, the wailing and 
congealed sv olication that filled the air — 
all that hel . one spellbound. After seeing 
quite a fe.v Indian reservations, the ragged 
hundreds of sullen, bewildered and utterly 
dispirited descendants of once mighty and 
adjusted tribes, one readily felt the tragedy of 
that moment, whether the dance intended 
it or not. It is of such a state that the Bible 
spoke in Lamentations: “How lonely the city 
sits once so crowded with people. She has 
become like a widow. Judah has been carried 
into exile to suffer hard servitude . . Her op- 


pressors have become supreme . . . Her chil- 
dren have become captives.” And seeing the 
glum and pitiful Humanity about you, you 
certainly felt like praying or doing something 
similar under any other name. 

It was in the fall of 1939. A few days 
before the radio had brought the news of the 
Stalin-Hitler pact and its ill-born child the in- 
vasion of Poland and World War II. We 
all foresaw that millions of men and women 
in Europe would soon be in the same state, 
and we all, I am sure, felt like praying that 
such a fate should not befall the United 
States. And just that seemed conceivable 
at the moment. It happened to Athens and 
Jerusalem, it happened to Montezuma’s 
haughty armies, and the proud and long- 
victorious legions of Rome, or the armies of 
Egypt. 

A tourist sidled up to me in this mood and 
whispered: “Aren’t they savage? Listen to 
them mumble and yell.” He laughed at 
their gestures, he mocked at their music, he 
ridiculed their ceremonial rags and paint; 
just plain savage superstition, he assured me, 
wild children, as though we were not all God’s 
children and sometimes quite wild. He him- 
self, he declared, was not religious. He's 
through with all that nonsense and money 
grabbing churches. On inspection I could see 
that with the money he thus saved he no 
doubt could always buy cigarettes, bourbon, 
bromoseltzer, and laxatives. 

Laughable indeed are the presumably 
learned critics of religion who amplify the 
above individual’s plain comments with very 
fine arguments. The fact of the matter is 
they do not have the sentiments, nor the 
need for them. Also, they may have other 
outlets for those inner needs which oblige 
people to sing and pray before their God. 
Hence it is easy for such critics to select an 
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ancient custom in the Bible and prove it to 
be based on folly and superstition, as though 
our customs and our notions will not so ap- 
pear to our descendants of two thousand 
years hence. They find a poetic myth about 
the origin of the earth or sky and assert that 
it does not harmonize with contemporary 
thought, as though one could not do the 
same with the works of such scientific geni- 
uses of antiquity as Galen, Aristotle or 
Ptolemy. Occasionally they will pick some 
poetic expression and labor to prove it utterly 
irrational. But what of that? One might as 
well mock Ben Jonson’s famous line, “Drink 
to me only with thine eyes and I will pledge 
with mine”—and prove its author quite 
stupid. If one had a girl friend who was a 
physiological monstrosity and could drink 
with her eyes, the thing to do would be to 
place her in a circus, and in this age of 
mzterialism in which we live, make money 
oct of her and take to drink the natural way. 
And yet we have been repeating this silly line 
for some centuries. 


It is also claimed that religion failed to at- 
tain its objectives. That, of course, is true. 
Christianity has not stopped wars, nor has 
Judaism. The latter started out by demand- 
ing war against the Canaanites, while Chris- 
tianity backed the Crusades, persecuted her- 
etics and burned witches, as did all other 
religions. True, the commandments are not 
obeyed; they were not even obeyed by the 
ancient Hebrews except for a few years now 
and then. And surely Christians did no 
better by them. 


Now all this is true; yet it tells us nothing 
about religion. It does tell us however a good 
deal about man. Man finds himself weak, 
helpless and menaced in a world he cannot 
control. When threatened by death, disease, 
invasion, flood, or hunger; when danger 
threatens and there is no escape, or pain bites 
his spirit for inner reasons, man gets relief and 
strength from hope and faith. This comes 
as naturally as pain or hunger come to the 
body. It is very likely that in the course of 
evolution only those people who possessed 
this religious quality survived, just as only 
those individuals who possessed group feel- 


ings and loyalty were favorably selected 
and produced the human species of today, 
having group cohesion, the need for ethics 
and mutual aid, and a sense of charity. In 
the course of his evolution religion came to 
encompass man’s search for a better life, his 
dream of better relations between man and 
man and man and God, hence the quest for 
justice, morals, and responsibility. It also 
embraced his emotional responses to the 
forces of nature about him, their terror, 
beauty and mystery. 

This search he conducted with all the 
power at his command. All the gifted and 
sensitive members of the tribe were busy with 
it, the seers, poets, lawmakers, singers, dan- 
cers, artists, judges and philosophers. Thus 
the religious lore came to have in it all the 
creative output of the tribe, against the back- 
ground of its history, customs, beliefs and 
fate. Of course, his dreams and wishes — 
his commandments, were not obeyed but 
they helped and invigorated him. Besides, 
man cannot live without values and goals and 
ethical precepts. These are an inner need, a 


‘social aid and a source of ethical encourage- 


ment. 

Are our secular laws obeyed? Is the Bill of 
Rights? Is the fourteenth amendment? It 
was easy for the nineteenth century to declare 
that as soon as we banish faith and supersti- 
tion and let in the light of science and reason, 
all evil will vanish, and brotherhood, peace, 
justice and prospérity will take their place. 
Have they? On the contrary. We have 
found that reason has some serious limita- 
tions. We have listened to Hitler’s ravings 
from afar, and thanks to the U.N. we have 
heard Russia’s Malik and Vishinsky on our 
own soil, in our homes, at our table. Can 
one reason with such perverted, cruel fa- 
natics? How can reason function without 
common values, or mutually accepted defini- 
tions? Science cannot help us here because it 
is only a tool, a servant. Besides, particularly 
in the realm of science are these basic defini- 
tions and terms most vital for mutual under- 
standing. 

It is claimed by many that religion has held 
man back. Hias it, really? Well, let us see. 
It is true indeed, that Galileo was persecuted 
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by the Inquisition, that Servetus was burned 
by Calvin, that scientists, pseudo-scientists, 
heretics, adventurers and others were mo- 
lested, imprisoned, tortured and executed by 
religious authorities. But was it religion that 
was responsible for these acts, that is the 
question. Just look at the facts of history and 
observe what is going on today right under 
our very noses. Atheist Nazi Germany has 
imprisoned or banished, and anti-religious 
Soviet Russia has imprisoned, banished and 
executed more scientists in a single month 
than have been merely annoyed by all the 
religions of the world, probably in their en- 
tire existence. The total number of victims of 
the Inquisition in its entire duration is a 
small fraction of the number of people en- 
during hunger, humiliation and slavery at 
this very moment in Soviet prison camps or 
ten years ago in Nazi camps of the same kind. 
Wars in which religion was implicated were 
child’s play in time and scope compared to 
the Nazi holocaust or the slaughter unleashed 
by Lenin whose faithful hordes are already 
rejoicing over the juicy shambles they see in 
the offing. Censorship in the middle ages, 
the age of quibble and scholasticism was 
child’s play by comparison with Nazi or 
Soviet book burnings and indices prohibi- 
torum. How then can we honestly escape 
the conclusion that religion was just inci- 
dental to the evil in the past, as much as long 
pants are not the cause of modern persecu- 
tions but are incidental to them? Something 
more fundamental is at the root of the evil 
Not just custom, period or fashion. And the 
culprit is, man, of all things, not ghosts or the 
devil and his agents. 

Bear in mind that one of the pillars of 
modern democracy is the Bible with its great 
contribution of equality before the Lord, 
personal responsibility for ethical conduct, 
and the dignity of each hurnan being, regard- 
less of color, origin or status. To this initial 
message the Hebrew prophets added the con- 
cepts of social justice, which concept was 
stressed and symbolized by Christ, His life 
and His teachings. The New Testament fo- 
cussed all attention upon the goal of brother- 
hood for all humanity, upon spiritual values, 
the insignificance of material goods, and of 


life on earth as compared with eternal and 
ethereal rewards. Little wonder then that 
Christianity spread like wildfire throughout 
the pagan world. In a few centuries it swept 
through the Roman Empire, and people 
everywhere clung to it with passion because 
it brought them dignity and hope in a dark 
and dreary existence. 

Has it solved their problems? Has it 
lived up to its promises? We know that 
the answer is, “No.” But we also know that 
religion has as yet no grasp of technique nor 
claims upon it. It failed because we have 
not mastered ad ly the science of man 
to be able to help man help himself out of his 
besetting desires, hates, ambitions, conflicts, 
bitterness, frustrations and delusions. If we 
could only penetrate the hard shells of foul 
electrons that envelop the mind and heart 
of man to free him of bitterness and hatred 
against others, such as race hatred or class 
hatred, both so wisely and learnedly ration- 
alized by hatemongers; if we could only do 
that as easily as the physicists when they 
penetrated the shells of electrons around the 
Uranium atom to produce an explosion — 
then indeed the goals of the brotherhood of 
man and peace on earth would be within 
reach. Having faith in science I firmly be- 
lieve that that day will come. The goals of 
religion must be with us under all conditions, 
but we must modify the old chants, stresses 
and slogans, face boldly the needs of the day 
and seek out all empirical methods at hand 
to get immediate results and stop relying on 
mere admonitions, ritual and sermons. It is 
not enough to label some conduct as sin. We 
must learn how to help the sinner or the 
criminal overcome their evil germs and be 
rehabilitated. We shall need that particu- 
larly in the bitter days ahead when our great- 
est weapon side by side with tanks and planes 
must be the true practice of brotherhood and 
mutual aid among all races and nations aim- 
ing toward freedom, democracy and tolerance 
of mankind’s diverse faiths and cultures. 
Without that practical skill, religion cannot 
live, and its inspiring goals can only serve 
as window dressing or superficial solace. 
Surely these goals deserve a better reception. 
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DO SOCIOLOGISTS TEACH RELIGION? 


PHILIP M. SMITH 


Professor of Sociology, Central Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


T IS A MATTER of common observation 

that the educational process in denomina- 
tional colleges especially involves much more 
than the mere teaching of principles, facts, 
and skills. Character building, personality 
development, and indoctrination of students 
in moral and ethical values derived from the 
Judeo-Christian tradition are indeed related 
objectives. So essential is an adequate “re- 
ligious” atmosphere considered in the total 
learning situation that it has long been cus- 
tomary to offer required, as well as elective, 
courses in the Bible and religion. When 
taught by persons with proper academic 
qualifications, and without sectarian bias, 
such subjects are of vital significance in any 
well-rounded educational program. 

In many institutions the duties of the 
teacher of philosophy and of religion have 
been combined under one head. This is not 
only for reasons of economy and convenience 
but also to insure the kind of philosophy in- 
struction which will receive the approval of 
church representatives on college governing 
boards. In the great majority of instances it 
was doubtless a satisfactory arrangement, in 
view of the church constituencies from which 
the students were largely drawn. A consid- 
eration formerly widely publicized in this 
connection was the role of the institution in 
recruiting and preparing candidates for full- 
time Christian service under denominational 
auspices, a factor of no little importance for 
fund-raising purposes. 

The period following World War I, espec- 
ially the depression years, witnessed a re- 
markable growth of interest in sociology 
courses. As a result, church-related colleges 
whose conservative governing boards pre- 
viously had tended to regard certain social 
sciences with suspicion—a situation that 
had existed earlier with respect to the biologi- 
cal sciences — became convinced of the value 
of sociology’s contribution to the student's 
understanding of his changing social environ- 


ment, as an aid to more effective social ad- 
justment. Yet the approach at the outset 
was often cautious and apologetic, largely 
from fear that church people might confuse 
sociology with socialism and other “radical” 
doctrines. If only sociology could be taught 
by persons with theological training, it was 
felt that such a precaution would satisfy those 
critics who might insist that youth from 
“conservative” Christian homes could be led 
astray by a science which sometimes raised 
serious doubts as to the effectiveness of in- 
stitutional religion itself in a changing social 
order. 

All other factors being equal, it is probable 
that administrators of the more “conserva- 
tive” colleges even today prefer as sociology 
teachers those also holding a degree from a 
theological seminary or similar institution. 
Inasmuch as few, if any, persons planning to 
teach sociology would seriously consider ob- 
taining theological training as a direct pre- 
liminary thereto—among Protestants at 
least — the peculiar requirements of certain 
denominational colleges can perhaps best be 
met by persuading present or former clergy- 
men, who prefer teaching to preaching, to 
accept the challenge as a kind of ministry to 
youth. 

But there is another point which merits 
consideration. Among church colleges of 
the more “liberal” type it is not at all unusual 
to recruit sociology teachers from among 
clerical adherents of the “social gospel.” For 
many such individuals the line of demaraca- 
tion between preaching and teaching is diffi- 
cult to determine. Although the specific re- 
quirements for a sociologist desirous of be- 
coming a Bible teacher would doubtless be 
quite exacting, considerable latitude is per- 
missible when the opposite is the case, because 
minor deviations relative to doctrinal posi- 
tion may then pass unnoticed. It is gener- 
ally assumed, however, that a former minister; 
whose views have long been familiar to his 
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parishioners, is much less likely to give of- 
fense to the theologically orthodox than an 
instructor with a straight “scientific” back- 
ground and more highly specialized graduate 
preparation. 

The Social Gospel and Social Problems 

Certain exponents of the social gospel, 
such as Washington Gladden and Walter 
Rauschenbusch, were motivated in their 
study of social problems by a burning desire 
to correct injustices by applying Christian 
teachings to all societal relationships. They 
held that Jesus had a social message with a 
dynamic appeal for the masses. Instead of 
the Gospel being intended solely for the spir- 
itual regeneration of individuals, Rauschen- 
busch contended that it would fail to achieve 
its mission unless Christians constructed the 
kind of social order in which the teachings 
of Jesus could find full expression. This, he 
insisted, meant the substitution of coopera- 
tion for ruthless competition in our economic 
life. Although some advocates of the social 
gospel do not accept the validity of certain 
of Rauschenbusch’s contentions, particularly 
with respect to the desirability of socialism, 
they do have a common interest in finding a 
solution to social problems through the ap- 
plication of Christian methods.* 

What seemed so disheartening to those 
stressing the “social” viewpoint was the vast 
discrepancy between theory and practice in 
matters pertaining to religion in action. 
Either Christianity applied to all phases of 
our social and economic life, they maintained, 
or it did not apply to any human relationships 
at all. With the passing of time it is inter- 
esting to note the growing social emphasis 
which the churches are placing upon their 
interpretations of Biblical teachings, despite 
a counteracting influence exerted in some 
quarters by a revival of neo-orthodoxy. Said 


The social gospel is as old as Christianity itself; 
yet its message is also found in the writings of 
some of the Old Testament prophets. The names 
of Kingsley and Maurice, in England, were linked 
with the Christian Socialist movement. In this 


country such men as Shailer Mathews, Graham 
Taylor, Harry F. Ward, George A. Coe, und 
Charles Clayton Morrison, for example, were 
proponents of the social gospel in varying degrees 
and from differing avenues of approach. 


Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill, first President 
of the newly organized National Council of 
Churches of Christ, in Cleveland: “The Gos- 
pel has to do with international relations, 
with peace or war, with economic conditions, 
with family life, because ing can be alien 
to the love of God in Christ. The churches 
cannot be simply a reflection of the preju- 
dices, opinions, and standards of contempor- 
ary society.” With this statement many stu- 
dents of social problems seem in complete 
agreement. 

It is interesting to observe that in numer- 
ous colleges and universities today teachers 
of religion are relating the Bible to current 
social issues in such a way as to 
their students to do sociological reading and 
research as a means of obtaining more com- 
plete information than is ordinarily con- 
tained in journals of religion. The plain 
truth is that Protestant youth — with certain 
conspicuous exceptions among ultra-funda- 
mentalist sects—tend to interpret religion 
in terms of its value for social reconstruction 
purposes. Certainly the matter of an individ- 
ual’s personal relationship to God is of sup- 
reme importance. But youth who carry the 
brunt of the burden in wartime are also anxi- 
ous to learn why their sacrifices are necessary, 
why wars occur, what wars accomplish, and 
what is being done to insure peace in the 
future. If the true Gospel has been preached 
for so many centuries why, they ask, has it not 
brought forth the fruits of universal brother- 
hood and love? In adults mouthing of pious 
phrases they find no answer that really satis- 
fies. 

The Role of the Sociologist 

The sociologist is frankly dealing with the 
very type of material that today seems of 
greatest interest to college youth from the 
standpoint of religious values. How often 
do their church groups discuss such topics as 
“The Proper Mode of Baptism,” “The Un- 
pardonable Sin,” or “The Doctrine of Sancti- 
fication”? Yet how frequently do they pre- 
fer to come to grips with such questions as 
“What Can the Church Do to Prevent De- 
linquency and Crime?,” “Can We Afford to 
Have Slums?”, “How Can We Prepare Our 
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Youth for Successful Marriage?,” “Can the 
Church Stop War?,” or “How Can the Church 
Cooperate With Organized Labor?” 

In smaller institutions the sociologist is 
‘seldom, if ever, a specialist in sociological 
theory or advanced research. He is primarily 
a teacher whose function is to help orient his 
students to the culture of which they are a 
part, with the aim of promoting happier in- 
terpersonal and intergroup relationships. To 
aid them in achieving the objectives of a 
democratic society, he must urge his classes 
to investigate such problems as racial discrim- 
ination, the causes of war, poverty, and unem- 
ployment, and social disorganization in gen- 
eral. Unbiased man of science though he try 
to be, he sometimes cannot prevent his stu- 
dents from learning his views on controver- 
sial issues; nor would it necessarily be wise to 
do so. Some critics insist that it is “poor 
science,” but it may still be “good religion” 
for teachers to give their opnions as private 
citizens for what they may be worth. Cer- 
tainly the student always has the privilege of 
weighing one instructor's opinion against 
that of another. It is the conviction of many 
students of this problem that no sociology 
teacher who is honest with himself can avoid 
meeting the moral issue and the question of 
values head on, sooner or later. 

Among social scientists themselves there 
are broad differences of opinion as to the 
meaning of “scientific objectivity.” Accord- 
ing to one school of thought, by their very 
refusal to speak out on crucial issues as citi- 
zens and free men many sociologists give 
their tacit approval to the tactics of selfish 
vested interests engaged in ruthless exploita- 
tion of defenseless minorities. Why should 
not both religionists and social scientists on 
occasion take sides, and join hands, when 
they are vitally concerned with the needs of 
humanity, with social engineering, and with 
making the democratic way of life a reality 
for all people? On the other hand, it is ar- 
gued that we have such subject matter di- 
visions as sociological theory and applied 
sociology, as well as doctrinal and applied re- 
ligion. Yet how can the two be so compart- 
mentalized as to keep them separate in a 
world like ours where the use of the atom 


bomb in a global war seems an ever-present 
menace? So long as the clergyman “sticks to 
religion” — with social action omitted — 
just so long perhaps will persons bent on 
taking unfair advantage of their fellows be 
content to go about their unprincipled busi- 
ness without fear of interference. While the 
social scientist is supposedly adhering to 
“scientific objectivity,” by refusing to inter- 
fere with the status quo, unscrupulous indi- 
viduals manage to prostitute the mission of 
“pure science” by forcing its output into so- 
cially destructive channels. 

Many educators hold that it is “unscien- 
tific” to indoctrinate college youth in the 
tenets of a Judeo-Christian social philosophy, 
while at the same time failing to see that 
have already been exposed to a great deal of 
indoctrination of the un-democratic and un- 
Judeo-Christian variety. Perhaps the main 
issue today is that of deciding as to who is 
to do the indoctrinating. With our students 
now subjected to a virtual barrage of propa- 
ganda from various directions, how can we 
expect them to be neutral regarding power- 
ful social movements affecting the welfare of 
millions of their fellow men? True science, 
as related to religion, requires that the stu- 
dent must examine all aspects of a given 
question and then form a positive opinion 
in terms of the values which he considers 
supreme. In this endless conflict of values 
probably none can be truly neutral. Even the 
physicist who prides himself on his objectiv- 
ity in the laboratory might conceivably turn 
out to be an agitator of the deepest dye in a 
social situation calculated to stir up his latent 
political, economic, racial, or religious preju- 
dices. Perhaps if each of us would only make 
a frank admission of existing prejudices we 
could then proceed to do something construc- 
tive about those that are socially harmful 
when viewed in the light of Judeo-Christian 
teachings. 

A Sociological Approach to the Teaching 
of Religion 

The sociologist is in a stzategic position to, 
teach religion, broadly conceived, for several 
reasons. / 

1. Because the courses he teaches carry no 
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“religion” label, he has an unusual opportun- 
ity to employ an indirect approach. In this 
way he can avoid the daager of antagonizing 
certain students lacking a conventional church 
background who may be open to conviction 
along socio-religious lines. In courses such 
as Social Problems, Race and Culture, Intro- 
duction to Social Work, and The Family, for 
example, much of the material lends itself to 
analysis and interpretation in terms of Judeo- 
Christian ethics. In Race and Culture an 
instructor in a denominational college could 
hardly cover his subject without a discussion 
of some phases of Christian missions, both 
at home and abroad. Nor could he well ig- 
nore the relation of the family to institutional 
religion in his treatment of family life, be- 
ginning with the marriage ceremony and 
continuing on through the various church 
rituals such as baptism. 


2. Again, he can contribute materially to 
the cultivation of a climate conductive to 4 
favorable response to the message of religion, 
whether the latter be conveyed through per- 
sonal contacts, chapel programs, evangelistic 
meetings, Bible classes, or in some other way. 
By means of guided discussion of social ques- 
tions involving a conflict of values in areas 
of greatest interest to youth the groundwork 
can be laid for subsequent explanation of 
proposed solutions stemming from a Judeo- 
Christian social philosophy. 

3. In institutions where a sectarian ap- 
proach is neither permissible nor desirable, 
or where no formal courses in religion are 
offered, favorable attitudes can be fostered 
through choice of the topics studied. Certain 
of the materials available in the field are 
virtually saturated with references to our 
democratic traditions and Judeo-Christian 
ideals, in language that is unequivocal. By 
bringing the question of democratic values 
into the open the teacher can give his classes 
an opportunity to decide to what extent exist- 
ing conditions are in harmony with the high- 
sounding pronouncements which are so often 
made. So far as Christianity or Judaism are 
concerned a reasonably objective appraisal of 
their basic teness can be offered without giv- 
ing offenses and representatives of leading 


faiths can be invited to discuss social issues 
in the classroom. 

Sociologists With Theological Training 

Being curious as to some of the institu- 
tional affiliations of sociology teachers with 
theological backgrounds, the writer compiled 
the following list as indicative of a possible 
trend in church-related colleges: 

Adrian, Clyde V. Onyett (S.T.B., Boston 
University; Albion, Bernard J. Oliver (B.D., 
Yale) and William L. Troyer (B.D., Chicago 
Theological Seminary); Alfred, Alexander 
Kuman (Th.B., Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary); Bethel (Kan.), J. Winfield Fretz 
(B.D., Chicago Theological Seminary); Dz- 
buque, Samuel Garvin (D.D., Hastings Col- 
lege) ; Florida Southern, Robert A. Chapman 
(B.D., University of Chicago) ; Grinnell, W. 
Marshon De Poister (B.D., Vanderbilt); 
Hillsdale, Jesse W. Dees, Jr. (now at Tampa 
University, a former student at Garrett Bib- 
lical Institute); Hope, Henry Voogd (Th.D., 
Princeton Theological ; Now teach- 
ing Religion and Bible); Huron, V. Gregory 
Rosemont (Th.M., Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary); Kalamazoo, Raymond L. High- 
tower (B.D, ThM., Crozer Seminary) ;* 
Kansas Wesleyan, E. Eldrige Brewster (B.D., 
Drew University); Lewis and Clark, Cloyd 
V. Gustafson (B.D., Garrett); McPherson, 
Kenneth C. Bechtel (B.D., Th.M., Chicago) ; 
Monmouth, A. Huff (B.D., Vander- 
bilt);* Ohio Wesleyan, Russell E. Bayliff 
(S.T.B., Boston University); Pacific Univer- 
sity); John W. Berry (B.D., Chicago The- 
ological Seminary; John B. Stetson, Richard 
E. Clark (B.D., Crozer); Taylor, Carmen C. 
Decker (Th.B. Marion); Trinity (Tex.), 
Charles N. Burrows (S.T.B., Boston Univer- 
sity); Washington (Md.), William R. How- 
ell (B.D., Yale); and there are many others. 


Seifert (S.T.B., Boston 
(B.D., Union) was ye ey History and 
Sociology. 


*Charles B.D., 
Garett) was Special Lec- 


“Deceased. 


The Life and Teachings of Jesus 


IN THE CHURCH COLLEGE 


JOHN R. EWBANK 


Chairman of the Division of Social Sin Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Arkansas 


IHERE IS NO more important course to 
be taught in any church college than the 
life and teachings of Jesus. Especially today, 
when the world stands undecided as to the 
best course to pursue, we should turn to our 
great leader for his guidance and help. As 
never before we need “unshakeable lives in a 
shaken world.”! Many colleges offer several 
Bible courses, all of which can be of in- 
estimable value in the life of the student. But 
in this paper we would like to limit our field 
to those church colleges which require of all 
students only the one Bible course, that of 
the study of Jesus. Only when we realize that 
for many of our young people this will be the 
only formal study of the scripture, do we 
begin to understand the vital importance of 
what is taught and what might be better 
omitted. 

Any person who proposes to influence the 
life and thinking of young people should 
do so with great care. Certainly, this field 
must be no exception, but should carry with 
it a very deep feeling of opportunity, hu- 
mility, and responsibility. Nothing can so 
transform, renew and complete a human life 
as a profound sense of divine reality which is 
a constantly available source of hope, confi- 
dence, courage and strength. No greater 
blessing can be brought to a life than the 
integration, harmony and the completeness 
that comes to an individual who has an abid- 
ing faith in God. So reverence should be the 
keynote to the whole approach to the presen- 
tation of this subject in any college, and 
especially so in our church colleges. Where 
else, if not in the field of religion, will a 
church college surpass any other college? 
How else can a church college justify itself, 
if not by training its young people to be the 
moral and ethical leaders of tomortow! Only 
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as we see the study of Jesus and his teachings 
in its perspective do we realize the enormous 
responsibilities resting on the shoulders of 
those who in one course propose to shape the 


philosophy and behavior of all those who 


come seeking knowledge and help. And 
with this feeling of responsibility comes hu- 
mility and an ever-widening and deepening 
sense of opportunity and a hope that the 
leaders will be equal to the task. 


I 


This semester course, three or four hours a 
week, can be studied in six or seven main 
units: geography; history; manners and cus- 
toms; a study of the gospels; a basic phi- 
losophy of life; the social teachings of Jesus; 
and lastly, a rapid reading of the book of Acts 
which begins with the church at Jerusalem, 
tracing its expansion through Judea, Samaria, 
and Antioch and closing with the journeys 
of Paul which finally culminated in a Roman 
prison. 

In this course, geography is basic to every- 
thing else. Some young people, and not a 
few older ones, think of the Biblical world 
and Palestine as being places which exist 
hazily in the imagination and which are 
totally unrelated to the present world of reali- 
ties. A short study of the Biblical world, 
specializing on Palestine, sets their feet 
squarely on the ground; tends to correct 
wrong concepts; and lays the foundation for 
an actual study of real people in a real world. 
Instead of trying to choke the student on all 
geographical information in one or two les- 
sons, however, it is best to go over the ma- 
terial early in the course and then keep re- 
viewing parts of it time after time during a 
semester. 

We suggest that such things as the Biblical 


world; the continents involved; and the im- 


portant seas and rivers receive attention. 
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Ten or fifteen of the most important cities 
should be located on the maps. These maps 
of the Biblical world and the more detailed 
maps of Palestine should always be in ful 
view of the student who is constantly re- 
ferred to them. A few outline maps with 
items such as cities or political divisions to 
be filled in by the student are helpful. A 
general knowledge of the empires and king- 
doms of the first century help round out the 
picture and put “meat on the bones.” Any 
New Testament student should know the ex- 
tent of the Roman Empire; the location of 
Galilee, home of Jesus; of Syria, Galatia, and 
Phoenicia; of Rome, Capernaum, Jerusalem 
and Antioch. 

The geography of Palestine needs closer 
attention. Its size, physical contour and 
roads should command the earnest considera- 
tion of every student and give him a working 
background for further study. He should be 
able to readily locate a few important villages 
and cities, such as Nazareth, Bethlehem, 
Jericho, Cana and Bethany, and a few moun- 
tains as Hermon, Carmel, and Olivet. The 
Jordan River, Sea of Galilee, and the Dead 
Sea played a vital role in New Testament days 
and thus should be readily familiar to all. 

A knowledge of the historical background 
is necessary in order that a student may under- 
stand the New Testament. The Hebrew 
history of over seven hundred years of almost 
continuous oppression by a conqueror na- 
turally had a great effect on the social, politi- 
cal, economic and religious life of this subject 
people. When the student realizes the tre- 
mendous odds against which the Jews strug- 
gled to maintain their faith in Jehovah, he is 
better prepared to understand the narrow, 
and sometimes hollow, legalism of Jesus’ day. 
He understands the New Testament better 
when he comprehends the fact that in the 
midst of the daily life of the Jews was an 
army of occupation more or less controlling 
Jewish life in its various aspects. Especially 
was this true after Rome conquered Palestine 
in 63 B.C. The student should have at his 
fingertips the Roman emperors of the first 
century with the dates of each reign and know 
especially those who were noted for their 
cruelty to Christians. Herod the Great and 


his reign cannot be overlooked nor can the 
division of the kingdom at his death. 

In order to understand the New Testament, 
the student must realize that the entire modes 
of thought of the Oriental and the Occidental 
minds differ widely. It should be known that 
the books and epistles found in the New 
Testament were written to over a 
thousand years before the scientific n ethod 
was developed. The people of New Testa- 
ment times were more emotional than the 
modern educated Westerner. They lived 
close to nature; we live close to machines and 
urbanization. They walked or rode a donkey; 
we ride automobiles or aeroplanes. We ex- 
pect an incident to be related verbatim; they 
expected stories and experiences to be exag- 
gerated and reported in a poetical language. 
With them filial obedience was the rule; with 
us it is a lost art. Such symbols as 
“bread and salt,” “swaddling clothes,” and 
“the cup,” should be understood as well as 
betrothal, marriage and burial customs. 

The four gospels should be studied in a 
modern translation. The gospel of Mark, be- 
ing basic, would come first, followed by 
Matthew, Luke, and then John. The students 
as well as the teacher can receive invaluable 
assistance from a good commentary. How- 
ever, it should never be forgotten that com- 
mentaries and other books about the New 
Testament are only aids to the study of the 
New Testament itself. Throughout the 
course a study of the basic philosophy of life 
should be made, since this should be a very 
definite objective. Knowledge without ac- 
tion or practice is of little value. No one 
can underestimate the worth of a full, rich, 
life with a depth of character able to with- 
stand the shocks of death, illness, loss of job 
or savings; a calm, poised, peaceful, con- 
tented and optimistic spirit, able to preserve 
an even keel in all the storms and upheavals 
of daily living; and a faith in God which 
anchors one to eternal truth and ultimate 
values carrying with it joy and happiness in 
full measure. College young people standing 
on the threshold of their entrance to the busi- 
ness world need to be spiritually fortified in 
order to preserve their integrity. This is es- 
sential in order for them to make a sure suc- 
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cess of their lives. Their dreams, their hopes, 
and their ambitions must be placed squarely 
on the foundation of the fatherhood of God, 
the brotherhood of man and the love and 
example of Jesus Christ. 

Finally, when the background of geogra- 
phy, history, manners and customs, knowl- 
edge of the four gospels, and the basic foun- 
dations for a philosophy of life have pro- 
gressed sufficiently, the social teachings of 
Jesus are concentrated upon. The student 
should be led to see that to Jesus religion was 
a way of living with men as well as with 
God, that is, religion has two aspects of 
which one is man’s relationship to God and 
the other man’s relationship to man. To 
Jesus, the spirit of the Father could be shown 
only by his children in their relationships 
one with another. He did not lay down rules 
of social conduct, but a way of life; a rever- 
ence for all mankind, an acceptance of one 
Father, the brotherhood of men, and a spirit 
of good will, cooperation, and service. His 
teachings are timeless because they are words 
of divine truth, as applicable in one genera- 
tion as in another. 


II 


Following the suggested content of the 
course must naturally come a discussion of 
the methods to be used in presentation of the 
subject matter. We are suggesting that the 
important geographical and historical ma- 
terial be given in concentrated lecture form. 
While Biblical manners and customs may 
also be handled in this way, assignments in 
books such as Rihbany, The Syrian Christ; 
and Mackie, Bible Manners and Customs, 
will be of inestimable value to the learner. 
About three or four weeks could be devoted 
to geography, history, manners and customs. 

The use of charts, outline maps, various 
types of wall maps, films, film strips and 
slides are definite aids in the learning process. 
Constant review is necessary to keep the 
student studying with the intention of re- 
calling the important facts previously studied 
and helping him to relate the new facts to 
those previously learned. A frequent diag- 
nostic quiz will serve at least three functions. 
First, the instructor will learn what parts of 


the work are causing difficulty for the stu- 
dent. Second, the student will constantly be 
appraised of his own progress. Third, it 
will stimuate constant, regular application on 
the part of the student. Nothing is quite so 
deadening to the student's learning process 
as long periods of inactivity, which the lec- 
ture method continues, condones, and en- 
courages. Nothing is quite so helpful to the 
student as an appraisal of his progress. 

During the class periods avoid over- 
emphasizing controversial issues; keep close 
to fundamentals. It is best to use the lecture 
method sparingly. Instead, encourage wide 
class participation in discussion, so directed 
that the students answer their own questions 
as much as possible. Never permit discus- 
sion to stray to the trivial; time is too valua- 
ble to be wasted. 


Il 


With this background, the student is ready 
for the study of the gospels. He needs the 
aid of a good commentary, such as the Abing- 
don Bible Commentary, which is a readable 
one volume book reasonably priced. The 
Moffatt New Testament Commentary, based 
on the translation by Dr. Moffatt, while more 
expensive, is well worth investigating. The 
most important book of all is the New 
Testament itself. Truths found in such trans- 
lations as Weymouth, Moffatt, or the Re- 
vised Standard Version are often written in 
language more easily understood than some 
of the older versions, such as the King James 
Version. We suggest that about seven weeks 
be used in studying an introduction to and 
a study of the gospels: After Mark is com- 
pleted, if a cross reference has been used with 
the other gospels, no repetition is necessary in 
Matthew, Luke and John. It is important for 
the student to know to whom the gospels 
were written; by whom they were written; 
why they were written; and the immediate 
historical setting. A knowledge of the social, 
political and religious conditions of the 
times is an aid to the better understanding of 
what the author or authors are trying to = 
in the pages of these books. 

With this New Testament bealitaiiend, 
the student is ready for the social teachings 
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of Jesus. Kent, The Social Teachings of the 
Prophets and Jesus, and Soares, The Social 
Institutions and Ideals of the Bible are both 
good. This part of the course may be gathered 
about a few topics such as: Jesus’ approach; 
methods; the Christian Citizen; the place of 
economics in life; the family; the state; and 
the kingdom of God. About five or six 
weeks may be given to this study. 

Beginning with the study of the New 
Testament and continuing for about ten 
weeks, one period a week can be used in aid- 
ing the student build his own basic philoso- 
phy of life. Using this method, the student 
is enabled to immediately utilize what he 
learns in shaping his own philosophy. What 
he studies has more vital significance for him 
here and now. Weatherhead, Why Do Men 
Suffer?, serves admirably for this purpose. 
The student’s concept of God; Man’s relation- 
ship to Him; Man’s relationship to the uni- 
verse; and his attitude toward suffering and 
death are some of the topics which may be 
covered. Students should be guided into 
relating, applying, integrating and personal- 
izing their new knowledge. The material 
taught must have depth and solidity, yet be 
practical enough to immediately become an 
integral part of the learner. 

The last week or two are devoted to read- 
ing the book of Acts and tying in all of the 
loose ends. Through it all, threads the study 
of a basic philosophy of life until finally the 
course ends on a positive note of the emer- 
gence of the Christian movement. The student 
senses the vigor, vitality and power of the new 
church which in spite of severe persecution, 
pushes steadily and bravely ahead to the new 
day when Christianity is recognized as a 
world religion. 

Admittedly, the instructor has a very im- 
portant part to play in determining the 
boundaries of such a course as this. The time 
is limited; the available material is abundant. 
Inevitably, choices must be made. And it is 
just as important to know what to omit as to 
know what should be included. It is not the 
business of the instructor to parade his vast 
knowledge before a group of students who 
are impressed with his display of brilliancy. 
Neither should an instructor be arbitrary and 


a hobby-horse, forbear defending or propa- 
gating his favorite biases or prejudices. And 
if his teachings would do any good at all, he 
must never feign an interest in religion and 
permanent values while his own life contra- 
dicts what he is teaching. 

Students should never be indoctrinated. In 
fact it is advisable to steer as clear of doctrine 
as possible, leaving the student to follow the 
weight of evidence. On the other hand, the 
thinking of the students must be given some 
direction, and it is best for them to get their 
inspiration from an instructor with strong, 
abiding beliefs in eternal values. An in- 
structor with no convictions at all, is like a 
car without a steering wheel. Great care, 
indeed, must be exercised in the selection of 
one who is to lead such a study of the great 
Master and Leader of Christians. 

This teacher should be honest, understand- 
ing, sympathetic and sincere. He should 
stand ready to admit differences in interpre- 
tation and thinking concerning dogma, theory 
and tradition. Admission that he may not 
always be right does not discredit an instruc- 
tor. He should set high standards of scholar- 
ship and maintain them, but at the same time 
recognize human limitations. He must be 
fair, listen sympathetically, and do what he 
can to better the thought life of students. At 
all times he must respect personality, realiz- 
ing that with our dissimilar heredity and en- 
vironment, we are all different. He should 
be open-minded, and willing to tackle any 
problem thrown into the “hopper.” It is his 
task to arouse, awaken, encourage, inspire, 
and kindle the spiritual life of the young 
people. He, himself, should be a living ex- 
ample of Christianity at work in a mortal be- 
ing. He will be faulty, yes, for after all he 
is only human, but he should humbly strive 
to attain that better life so freely promised 
by Christ to all who seek his way of life. 

An isolated course in the life and teachings 
of Jesus in the church college will be of little 
value. It must be correlated with the other 
subjects taught in the school. There must be 
mutual cooperation among all of the teachers. 
It is necessary that the institution itself pro- 
vide the proper framework and background. 


1- omniscient. He should refrain from riding 
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Moral and spiritual values are indigeneous 
to the church college community. These 
values are to be discovered, raised to the 
conscious level and developed as they emerge 
within the experience of the student. The 
church college is the laboratory in which the 
normal experiences of living and learning are 
subjected to testing, analysis and appraisal. 
The center of education is not teaching but 
learning. 

The quality of character and leadership in 
the administration and the type of character 
and teaching ability of all faculty members, 
will largely determine the effectiveness of 
any class room religious teaching or learning. 
It is very important that all connected with 
the management and administration of the 


school and class room daily live Christian 
lives themselves, to serve as examples to all 
students. “It is important for the reflective 
bystander to realize how infectious thinking 
can be, even in regard to so called scientific 
facts, once it becomes unduly influenced by 
controversy or the suggestion of being in 
fashion.” Paul said, “put no stumbling 
block in the way” of others. Personal coun- 
seling, the activities program, the total cur- 
riculum, a/l must undergird the Christian phi- 
losophy of life if the course be really effective. 
In the various class rooms, the interpreta- 
tion of all phenomena must be made in har- 
mony with the basic and ultimate truths. 


2A. L. Krober: Anthropology. Harcourt Brace 
& Co., N.Y. 1948. 
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more than $5,000,000, were ann 
the Holy Bible. 


today by the publishers of the Revised Standard Version of 


According to William R. Maciien, panier of Thomas Nelson and Sons, publishers, this ini- 


tial print order is the greatest ever p! 


for a full-sized book by a commercial publishing house. 


While some government pamphlets, handbooks, children’s books or comics may have been ordered in 
greater numbers — the materials and acts involved i in this printing, undoubtedly make this the biggest 


project in book publishing history. 


The Revised Standard Version, scheduled for publication in September, 1952, will require more 


than 1,000 tons of paper and 16,670 pounds of ink, equal to 2 


,000 gallons. It will also use 140 tons 


of binders board, ten tons of type metal, 7114 miles of 40 inch cloth and 18,750,000 yards of thread. 


The 20,000,000 square inches of 23 karat gold leaf which will be used for stamping the spine 
- the Bible could Sag a street 24 feet wide and nearly a mile long. The Bibles —each only 114 


ches thick — sta 
State Buildings. 


ed in one pile would tower 24 miles into the stratosphere — higher than 100 


“We have good reason to believe,” Mr. McCulley stated, “that the public will be using the entire 


printing within three months. First, because its widespread distribution is a major project of the 
largest religious organization in the country, the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. And second, because the Revised Standard Version New Testament, published in 1946, used 
up our first printings of 130,000 in three days — almost before we could catch our breath. Since 
then, nearly 2,000,000 copies of the Testament have been distributed.” 

While sufficient paper has been ordered to print 1,110,000 volumes, Mr. McCulley said, the 
actual total of the first printing may not be known for some months. From orders already p 
the indicated totals will be 825,000 complete Bibles of 1344 type pages and 100,000 volumes of the 
Old Testament (in two-volume companion sets for the New Testament) of 1664 type pages. The 
larger number of pages in the Old Testament results from the one-column format, whereas the 
complete Bible will be printed in two columns. 

It will require 410 machine days to print the Bibles, 915 man days to fold all the printed 
sheets, and 3,580 man days to do the binding. It will take 5,000 pounds of glue, 100,000 yards of 
head and footbands and 60,000 pounds of paper linings. There will be 30,000 square yards of 
supers — the material like cheese cloth around the back of the pages. 

The Revised Standard Version Bible is the result of 14 fy oe of work by 31 scholars, representing 
the more than 40 major denominations which constituted the International Council of Religious 
Education, now a Division of the National Council of Churches. — News Release, 7-25-51. 
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IEACHERS OF literature are not so afraid 

to point out to their students the Chris- 

tian elements in great literature as they once 

were. The element has always been there, 

but literature teachers have not always seen 

it, or if they have, they have feared to direct 
the attention of their class to it. 

For some reason these teachers have felt 
that Milton, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
Browning, and Tennyson wrote for some 
purpose other than moral, for some value 
other than moral, and visions of other than 
those of greatness in the religious and spir- 
itual realm. Students were to learn to “ap- 
pteciate” the art of the writer, but not his sig- 
nificance; his technique, but not his content. 
I think I note a change in college teaching in 
that respect. 

As Dr. Edwin Mims has recently said, “If 
we cannot become citizens of the world, we 
may live in our imagination in those places 
which have been revealed and interpreted by 
great writers.” He could well have added 
that we can have our spiritual selves enlarged 
by sharing the spiritual experiences of great 
writers. 

Listen to what Henry van Dyke found in 
his reading of the great writers: 

“I read in Shakespeare the majesty of the 
moral law, in Wordsworth the joy of hu- 
mility, in Browning the courage of faith in 
God, in Thackeray the ugliness of hypocrisy 
and the beauty of forgiveness, in George 
Eliot the supremacy of duty, in Dickens the 
divinity of kindness, and in Ruskin the dig- 
nity of service . .. Lowell makes me feel that 
we must give ourselves to our fellow men if 
we would bless them, and Whittier sings to 
we human brotherhood and divine father- 

We start out with Tennyson’s “In Me- 
moriam” and soon find ourselves consulting 
Browning's “Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day.” 
In one we learn 

“There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 


From the other, 

“You must mix some uncertainty 

With faith, if you would have faith be.” 
And we are back to Job. And from Job we 
may go back to the Prophets, or ahead to the 
Gospels. So it goes. Great literatures deal 
very much with the same themes, and the 
more we know of them the better we can 
shape our own thinking and living. Through 
the great writers we can live vicariously. 
Through them we can take our first steps 
toward having that “habitual vision of great- 
ness,” which Whitehead says is so necessary 
to moral character. 

When the little boy was asked whether he 
knew what saints are, he replied: “Sure, saints 
are men the light shines through.” However 
much the little fellow was confused with the 
stained glass windows of his cathedral, he 
spoke an indisputable truth. Saints are men 
“the light shines through.” And many of 
those saints are in books, or are authors of 
great books. 

In Shakespeare's realm of such interesting 
inhabitants we soon learn that the end does 
not justify the means so much as it mecessi- 
tates the means. Hence his characters 
always suffer because of the “end” they select, 
and to reach that end, they use means that 
are indefensible. We think particularly of 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. We look on 
them and say, “But for the grace of God, 
there go I.” 

Dr. Burton Confrey of Catholic University 
of America says, “The moral mission of litera- 
ture is, then, to make us live better lives, to 
aid us in so comprehending the motives, che 
trials, the disappointments, the aspirations of 
our fellowmen that we may the more tell- 
ingly help them achieve the goal which God 
has set as our final end.” 

I learn to understand those who live south 
of the tracks when they select their tooth- 
paste for its taste. I come to know men and 
women who have been too often married, 
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and their children who have lived too much 
in Palace hotels. I learn to “choose the 
sunnier side of doubt” with Tennyson, and 
to be ever a fighter with Browning. 

When the men at the Harvard Faculty 
Club were discussing the ways and means 
“of introducing religion into the under- 
graduate curricula of American colleges and 
universities,” Dr. Earl Marlatt says that after 
more sociology, more psychology, and more 
theology had been suggested, Professor Wil- 
lard Sperry said, “Young gentlemen, we must 
not forget the claims of literature.” Then it 
was he paid that high tribute to the higher 
values of literature when he said, “Personally, 
I found myself in a class in English literature 
after a rigorous course in Christian evidences 
had left me hopelessly lost. I remember 
distinctly the passage in Carlyle that we were 
studying; and I shall always be grateful to 
the professor who interpreted it religiously, 
or, rather, read it effectively and let the reli- 
gion of it interpret itself and life for me.” 

We are dreadfully afraid of stories with a 
moral, even though we have been assured 
the moral won't bite us. The wise teacher, 
whether in the grades, in high school, or in 
college, will never lose the chance to drop a 
few seeds with the flowers. And to do that 
he does not need to sermonize, or turn every 


story into a moral lesson. The story should 
carry its own moral. It is true what Horace 
says: “He hits the mark, who mingles joy 
with use.” A thirteenth century Churchman 
wrote, “For w2 know that the love of books 
is the same thing as the love of wisdom.” If 
so, then, we can save many of the seeds 
dropped from the flowers of literature and 
permit them to grow, through proper care, 
and produce much wisdom for us. 

In that first of all the line of books on the 
love of books and the value of reading, The 
Philobiblon, by Richard De Bury, written in 
1344, one reads: 

“In books I find the dead as if they were 
alive; in books I foresee things to come; in 
books warlike affairs are set forth; from 
books come forth the laws of peace. All 
things are corrupted and decay in time; 
Saturn ceases not to devour the children that 
he generates; all the glory of the world would 
be buried in oblivion, unless God had pro- 
vided mortals with the remedy of books.” 

So we can turn to our study of the great 
writers with the hope of finding in them 
something that will help us toward that 
“habitual vision of greatness,” included in 
which will be a better understanding of both 
myself and my neighbors whereby I can “the 
more tellingly help them achieve the goal 
which God has set as our final end.” 


WHAT HAPPENED 
TO THAT 
PINT OF BLOOD 
YOU WERE GOING 
TO GIVE? 
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RELIGION AND THE CORE CURRICULUM 


M. L. STORY 


Professor of Education, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 


HE CORE curriculum of the modern 
public high school is usually defined as 
“those experiences in which all pupils should 
participate.” Thus, in actual practice, it 
constitutes the required offerings of the high 
school as opposed to elective subjects. Irre- 
spective of curriculum pattern or philosophy 
the “core” idea is important because it stands 
for the common body of experiences, what- 
ever popular designation they may be given 
such as “academic,” “general education” or 
simply “required courses.” 

The formal study of religion, which was 
once a dominant motive in the school cur- 
riculum, is no longer generally included as 
an integral subject offering in the course of 
study. The political separation of church 
and state has almost completely modified the 
role of religion in public education. How- 
ever, it is highly significant to note that 
modern theories of education, particularly 
with respect to method, are consciously as- 
signing a greater and greater importance to 
virtually the same fundamental emphasis 
which motivated our colonial schools, namely, 
the building of Judaeo-Christian character. 

Such a statement may undoubtedly seem 
challengeable to strictly laical minds. How- 
ever, if one examines the prevailing philoso- 
phy of modern curriculum makers, it becomes 
evident without undue subtlety that after 
undergoing historically a lengthy process of 
secularizing the schools we have finally re- 
turned to a predominant emphasis upon de- 
veloping individual character rather than the 
traditional inculcation of pure subject mat- 
ter. This can mean only one thing in a nation 
where Judaeo-Christian ethics go far in 
making up the so called “American Mind.” 
We are again, consciously on unconsciously, 
urging a greater stress upon the basic ideals 
which derive from our religious heritage. 

The modern curriculum is conceived al- 
most universally as a means of developing 
desirable “life adjustment” on the part of the 
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pupil rather than as a traditional pouring in 
of knowledge. Paradoxically, the more re- 
cent pragmatic or instrumental conception of 
education, which has actually seemed ma- 
terialistic and mechanical, has exerted a 
strong influence in this direction. Its dis- 
tinct contribution has been to destroy the 
rote-learning, subject-matter-emphasis stereo- 
type which so long characterized public edu- 
cation. In doing so, it was vitally concerned 
with placing the emphasis upon the indi- 
vidual pupil and the shaping of his behavior 
as a social being. This emphasis inevitably 
gave a new impetus to religious principles in 
education, since only an extremist could 
escape the religious implications in “socially- 
desirable” behavior or, for that matter, in an 
“integrated” personality. 

It is true that the exponents of these newer 
educational philosophies have conscientiously 
avoided reference to formal religion as a 
dominant motive. Like most philosophers 
their concern lay in abstract moral values and 
ethics. But the important and far-reaching 
element in their influence is in just that view- 
point. The sort of moral and ethical indi- 
vidual which the school produces becomes 
important, replacing the older objective of 
subject-matter mastery. 

The simple and clear-cut idea of “con- 
comitant learnings” is an interesting case in 
point. As Kilpatrick has pointed out, our 
large concern in schools is with ideals and 
attitudes rather than simply with retention 
of facts. 

Thus as we teach literature or social studies 
in the core curriculum, the most desirable 
outcomes may be concomitant with the sub- 
ject matter rather than basic or primary. This 
viewpoint is evident in most progressive 
modifications of the curriculum. Such cur- 
riculum concepts as “fusion of courses“ and 
“integration” are based on the theory that a 
greater unity of experience is necessary to 
the development of a pattern of unified be- 
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havior on the part of the individual. Above 
all, the permeating outcome is in terms of 
behavior. Again, it is obvious that Judaeo- 
Christian principles of living which consti- 
tute the very fabric of our ethical structure 
are the large determinants. 

Another of the important current emphases 
in curriculum making is the stress upon the 
community as a basic resource. This idea 
derives from our widely accepted principle of 
“keeping the schools close to the people.” It 
is in this movement that we can see peculiarly 
reflected the religious tenets of the individual 
community. The local school board reflects 
the religious temper of the community as it 
chooses teachers and adopts policies for its 
schools. The teachers in turn shape the cur- 
riculum and particularly the outcomes of 


learning in terms of their own ethical codes 
as influenced by the mores of the community. 
Thus it is only natural that concomitant 
learnings in the school reflect not only the 
religious life of the community but also, and 
perhaps indirectly, a healthy synthesis of 
creeds and sects which contribute to the in- 
dividual pupil’s own intelligent choice of a 
Christian philosophy. 

Thus our progress toward a more en- 
lightened philosophy of education has led 
inevitably to a re-evaluation of the strategic 
place which Judaeo-Christian ideals must 
occupy in schools. The common core of ex- 
periences which the school provides must 
inescapably reflect our pervading religious 
heritage in seeking the optimum life adjust- 
ment for every individual pupil. 


RELEASED TIME SYSTEM — An official of the National Council of the Churches of Christ 


ia the U.S.A. declared that the recent decision of the New York State Court of hy aon Lage the 
constitutionality of the released time system in New York City underscores the fact that: “religi 


education is here to stay.” 


Dr. Erwin L. Shaver, of Chicago, director of week-day education for the National Council of 


Churches, said that “the threat to weekday 


its constitutionality. If it does fail, it will be more likely b 


ards.” 


religious education does not arise from those who contest 


of failure to maintain high stand- 


The importance of the Court of Appeals’ six-to-one decision he added, “lies in the fact that it 
establishes the right of the parent to have his child excused for religious training from the regular 


school day.” 


“This right is the one which weekday program backers insist upon, since denial of the right of 


pupils to be ex 


cused for religious instruction would prohibit the free exercise of religion, and would 


mean that America has become totalitarian through a monopoly of education by the state,” he de- 


The Division of Christian Education of the National Council of Churches filed a brief of amicus 
curiae (friend of the court) supporting the position of the defendants, the New York City Board of 


Education and the Commissioner of Education. 


Commenting on the decision, Dr. Shaver predicted it would give a “new impetus to the entire 


religious education movement in America.’ 
He said the decision would “result in the resum 


ption of some of the released time programs 


which had been temporarily suspended and probably site wand help start new ones 

He went on to say that “much of the ground lost as the result of the McCollum decision by the 
U.S. Supreme Court has been regained, especially in terms of classroom enrollment.” 

The McCollum decision, he explained, declared that religious education as carried on in Cham- 
paign, Ill., was unconstitutional. He said the decision applied principally to the use of public school 


properties, the expenditures of public funds and the approval of religious education teachers 


lic school authorities. 


by pub- 


“We estimate that about 20 per cent of our religious education classes in the country closed 


down as a direct result of this decision,” he said. 
the use of public school buildin 


“This was due to the express prohibition against 
and machinery. Now the majority have made adjustments to the 


Supreme Court ruling, and are conducting their classes outside the public school building.” 

In a memorandum on the Court of Appeals decision directed to the twenty-nine denominations 
constituting the National Council of Churches, Dr. Shaver said: 

“There is no doubt but that the New York Weekday religious education plan has the hearty 


approval of the State courts. 


State of New York against the plan — all without success.” 


Churches, 7-20-51. 


This is the third suit brought by the opponents of the program in the - 


— News Release, National Council of 


WANTED: 


A New Genius 


J. RANDOLPH SASNETT 
Executive Director, The Religion im Education Foundation, Los Angeles, Cal. 


T= IS AN age of developing men of 
new powers. Today we demand ex- 
perts with skills and qualities of the highest 
order as guides in every field of endeavor. 
The genius most needed in modern culture 
only the Theological Seminaries and Grad- 
uate Schools of Religion are capable of creat- 
ing. At the meridian of the twentieth cen- 
tury the development of this new leader is 
today’s unique challenge. 
What Position Will He Fill? 

This “new genius” will fill a pivotal spot 
in modern higher education. His position is 
awaiting him on many college and univer- 
sity campuses. His role requires that he be 
qualified for administrative rank and faculty 
standing in the academic world. On him 
will rest the responsibility and authority for 
integrating religion with the total educational 
process. 

Present Status of Religion In 
Colleges and Universities 

During the academic years 1945-'46, 
’47, under joint sponsorship of The American 
Council on Education, The National Council 
on Religion in Higher Education and The 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation, sixteen 
chosen faculty consultants visited fifty-three 
campuses of representative colleges and uni- 
versities to explore and evaluate programs of 
religious teaching and activity in these insti- 
tutions. They did their work with the full 
cooperation of administrations and faculties 
involved. The findings which resulted 
showed that in only two or three colleges 
was “the coordination of religion in curricu- 
lar and extra-curricular activities functioning 
well”; and, while most of the institutions 
visited had attempted some sort of provision 
for “the religious activity” of students, none 
was judged adequate. These findings are 
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given added force by the fact that the in- 
vestigation was conducted by faculty mem- 
bers from a variety of high-ranking colleges, 
not by traveling secretaries of religious or- 
ganizations or inati representa- 
tives. 


Awareness of the Need 

Today there is general recognition among 
both educators and world leaders that the 
exigencies of modern culture call for morally 
responsible, as well as intellectually compe- 
tent, leadership and that such leadership must 
be the normal product of education. And 
also, educators in representative numbers 
are aware that the educational enterprise has 
not been carried forward in a context of én- 
tegrative ethical principles and religious mo- 
tivation. 

The Story of a Campus Experiment, pub- 
lished by Denison University in March, 1947, 
describes one of the most thorough attempts 
that has been made by any college in America 
to relate religion integrally to the total life of 
an academic institution. President Kenneth 
Irving Brown said that this bold new program 
“grew out of a conviction that the old pat- 
terns of campus religious activities were not 
filling the needs of today’s students.” 

Another college president, in a recent let- 
ter to The Religion in Education Founda- 
tion, stated, with reference to religion in edu- 
cation, “It is my feeling that most of us are 
vaguely aware what might be done and deeply 
concerned to do the right thing. Most of us 
simply do not know where to take hold.” 

Board of Trustees, presidents, deans of 
men and women, parents and public leaders 
stand ready to marshal the resources and 
find the leadership for an implementation 
of valid religion wsthin education. 

An Unprecedented Opportunity 

Concurrently with the awareness of the 
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need, a combination of circumstances offers 
favorable conditions for giving religion its 
rightful chance for creative advance within 
education. There have come to focus at this 
time several trends which, together, force 
wide open the door of opportunity. 

First, there is general recognition of the 
positive values which have accrued from the 
secular domination of education. The spirit 
of objective investigation has successfully 
thrown off the shackles of sacrosanct dogma. 
The “love of the truth” has emerged free and 
unconstrained. With this freedom won, the 
scholastic hostility to religion is rapidly giv- 
ing way to new interest in the possibility of 
the discovery of moral and spiritual directives 
in the world of modern knowledge. 

Second, a spirit of unity, rather than strife, 
prevails among the major Protestant de- 
nominations. Add to this fact that, despite 
the flare-up of Protestant-Roman Catholic 
contentions, there is evidence that both these 
forms of organized religion will lend en- 
couragement to sincere and creative effort 
to integrate high religion with education at 
che college and university levels on terms 
consonant with the free inquiry and objective 
quest for truth now accepted for all areas 
of academic procedure. 

Third, The First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, embodying the doctrine of The 
Separation of Church and State, is rapidly 
being stripped of the false interpretation 
which dictated a separation of religion and 
education. Competent modern research has 
set this historically significant amendment in 
the perspective of its original context and 
intention. As a result, The First Amend- 
ment may now be regarded as a bulwark 
against unwarranted ecclesiastical interfer- 
ence, both with reference to free research into, 
and democratic expression of, religious truth 
and values in education. 

Fourth, institutions of higher learning in 
the three major classifications — state, inde- 
pendent, and church-related — now generally 
recognize the need for moral and spiritual 
disciplines and leadership. In tax-supported 
colleges and universities the new light on 
the privileges guaranteed to education by 
The First Amendment is effecting a change 


from a previously negativistic attitude to a 
positive application of the rights assured by 
constitutional law. In independent institu- 
tions secularism as a major trend has spent 
its force and there is a deep concern to move 
with purpose toward a modern response to 
youth’s outreach for wholeness of truth and — 
life. The majority of church-related insti- 
tutions have become relatively free of sec- 
tarian biases and controls. Those which are 
emancipated offer opportunity for an un- 
restrained pursuit of religious truths and 
ethical values. 

Colleges and universities are annually re- 
leasing approximately 250,000 of America’s 
top-flight young men and women to become 
leaders in every area of life. Forward-look- 
ing institutions of higher education are eagex 
to employ men trained specifically for and 
conditioned to the demands of religious 
leadership in academic life. “The field is 
ripe unto harvest but the laborers are few” — 
and trained primarily for other vocations. 

Present Demands 

The character and quality of an academic 
community is determined principally by those 
in official position. For the new trend 
emerging in education, the complexity of the 
modern academic community requires not 
only that the administration and faculty shall 
be interested in character factors, but that 
an appropriately trained religious specialist 
shall be responsible for the materials and 
methods, the qualities and perspectives, 
which will constitute peer values for growing 
persons. 

In their particular roles beside the campus 
consecrated religious leaders in impressive 
numbers are rendering distinguished service. 
The pastor of a denominational church near 
the campus is as well trained for his task as 
is the ranking professor on campus for his. 
The denominational “foundations” are staffed 
with competent leadership. The interde- 
nominational organizations have trained 
Executive Secretaries on almost every cam- 
pus. While the need for such denomina- 
tional and interdenominational workers will 
continue, the day is here when a new type of 
religious lerder is demanded to take his 
rightful place in education. 
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In campus situations in which religious 
leaders in staff positions were needed, many 
institutions have been forced to call men 
from ecclesiastical positions. Since the war, 
some Army and Navy Chaplains have been 
placed as deans of chapels and religious 
counsellors. Although there are some nota- 
ble examples of those who have adapted 
themselves to the academic field with result- 
ing creditable records, most of them readily 
admit a lack of adequate pape for a 
unique task. 


Preparation for religious work in a col- 
lege or university situation imposes disci- 
plines and orientation set in an academic 
frame of reference. Perhaps few other fields 
call for such highly specialized mastery of 
subject matter, skills and techniques. This is 
illustrated by the frank statement of a pastor 
called from a large city church, where he had 
enjoyed conspicuous success, to serve as a 
“Chaplain” on the staff of a great university. 
He had had seminary training for the min- 
istry, and during his several pastorates had 
been a “Religion In Life Week” speaker on 
many campuses, and annually had delivered 
baccalaureate and commencement addresses. 
Yet after six months of directing the religious 
life program in an academic situation, he 
said, “I feel utterly unprepared for many of 
the demands with which I am daily con- 
fronted in dealing with students and faculty.” 


The Academic Climate 


The “academic climate” is unlike that of 
any other. The individual who prepares for 
living and working in it requires an orienta- 
tion of all his powers, all of his learning, and 
all of his habits of thought, in harmony with 
the highly specialized nature of his task. The 
religious leader for an academic situation 
must be furnished with competent and real- 
istic answers to questions prompted by 
searching inquiry on the one hand, and prac- 
tical atheism on the other. He must be at 
home with the central issues of modern edu- 
cation and be able to give them relevance in 
valid historical, psychological and _philo- 
sophical perspectives. He must be a master 
of modern psychological techniques for coun- 
seling, leadership training and group action. 


He must have facility in language that will 
convey meaning to those to whom conven- 
tional religious and orthodox terminology is 
largely an “unknown tongue.” He must be 
able to meet students on their own levels 
of interest and yet command esteem as a man 
who has in his possession the most coveted 
secret of life. He must be abie to “hold his 
own” with his faculty associates and speak 
with authority in his field in the academic 
forum. He must be free from the biases of 
institutionalized religion, yet create the im- 
pression that he embodies the validities of 
true religious experience. He must have a 
dynamic faith and must be able to give 
reasons for religious faith in terms which will 
not discount the quantum theory. He must 
inspire the confidence of the spiritually im- 
mature, the confused, and the agnostic, and 
be able skillfully to lead them to valid reli- 
gious insight. He must exercise the functions 
of prophet and priest with neither a loin 
cloth of camel's hair for the one nor a stole 
and sacred vessels for the other. He must 
take the wreckage of naturalism and employ 
it to build the value-structure of an eternal 
order; using the symbolism of the laboratory, 
he must be able to say what The Kingdom of 
God is like. He must be adept in correlating 
the areas of modern knowledge by extending 
the range of meaning inherent in the diver- 
sified fragments of learning. 

Much of his knowledge will be the same 
as required for off-campus religious callings, 
but his orientation, techniques, skills and 
semantics will have relevance to conditions 
and patterns of thought characteristic only of 
the college and university. Not to train him 
especially for his unique calling is to handi- 
cap him for the most demanding task in 
modern religious endeavor. 

There remains to be structuralized a regi- 
men of religious vocational training specifi- 
cally designed to produce this new type of 
leader in higher education. 

A Specialized Training 


We dare not expect this leader to emerge 
by chance as a possible by-product of train- 
ing for other vocations. It is as reasonable 
to expect to get competent football coaches by 
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training men chiefly for basketball as it is to 
expect the present training of denominational 
Pastors, Church School Directors, and Sec- 
retaries of Interdenominational organizations, 
to produce a most needed of modern religious 
“coaches.” The odds are too great against the 
emergence of such a man, except by design. 

As the fission of the atom was achieved 
by a pooling of insights and efforts of the 
minds most competent to confront the prob- 
lems involved, so will the regimen of train- 
ing for this new vocation be given definitive 
form only by those who have built up qualifi- 
cations for confronting the need stated in 
these pages. 

Such high commission logically falls upon 
responsible leaders in Graduate Schools of 
Religion and Theological Seminaries. Fac- 
ulty of the highest scholarly competence in 
the history of religious learning are now 
available to confront the problem of delineat- 
ing the vocational regimen necessary as an in- 
centive to and preparation for a career as 
chief religious leader on a college or univer- 


sity campus. 


Strategy 

By bringing together for intensive seminar 
work a representative group of qualified 
scholars for theological training schools, with 
a few educators from colleges and univer- 
sities who can interpret the need, a pattern of 
training might be developed which could be 
adopted by two or three theological schools 
desirous of becoming “pilot institutions.” 

Through such strategy precedents could be 
set in a few years, and a beginning made in 
furnishing the new type of leadership for 
which higher education is waiting. 

The Situation 

Graduate Schools of Religion and Theo- 
logical Seminaries have a notable record for 
matching a field of emergent need with the 
type of trained leaders conditioned to meet 
that new need. Once again these institu- 
tions are confronted with the situation to 
define disciplines specifically related to a 
unique task — as strategic as any high call- 
ing to which man has been summoned in the 
long history of religious vocations. 


Your Armed Forces 
Are Short 
300,000 Pints 
of Blood 
a Month 


CALL YOUR RED CROSS 
TODAY! 


A RATING-RANKING SCALE FOR GOALS‘OF LIFE! 


WILBERT McKEACHIE and HAROLD G 


UETZKOW 
Department of Psychology, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


RELIGIOUS educator is handicapped 
in his attempts to improve his tech- 
niques and curriculum by the lack of good 
evaluative techniques in this area. One of 
the instruments developed by the staff of the 
Cooperative Study in General Education was 
an inventory, “General Goals of Life.”* The 
staff of the Cooperative Study believed this 
inventory to be a useful index at a conscious 
level of the kind of life a student was seek- 
ing. They also believed that the results of 
the inventory might help a student to see 
more clearly what his goals in life were, as 
well as providing valuable information to a 
religious counselor. Such an inventory of 
life goals might also provide valuable in- 
formation for the religious educator, both as 
a diagnostic tool and as a measure of the ef- 
fect of a religious education program. 

The inventory consists of twenty state- 
ments of life goals, each of which is paired 
with each of the other nineteen, and the 
student chooses which of the goals he prefers. 
Thus the student must make 190 choices. 
The paired comparisons technique is valua- 
ble in indicating inconsistency in an indi- 
vidual’s choices, but it is time consuming and 
sometimes boring for the student as well as 
for the test scorer. In addition since the in- 
dividual filling out the inventory is forced to 
make a choice for each pair we do nor know 
whether the goal chosen the fewest times was 
for him the least attractive of many very ac- 
ceptable statements of life goals or the most 
distasteful of a group of distasteful state- 
ments. 

The obvious solution to these difficulties 
is the use of the rank order technique com- 


"This study was partially financed by Bed a grant 
from Lane Hall, the Student Religious Center of 
the of Michigan. 

*Harold B. Dunkel, “ fan Inventory of Students’ 
General Goals ia Life.” Educ. & Psych. Meas., 4, 
1944, 87-95. 


bined with a rating scale to give some sort of 
framework by which the counselor can judge 
the relative acceptability of various state- 
ments. The scale devised by the authors is 
illustrated in Figure 1. 

Both the original paired comparisons form 
and the revised rank-order-rating form were 
given to students enrolled in two 
social psychology classes. A week inter- 
vened between administration of the scales. 
For one class the rank order form preceded 
the paired comparisons form and for the 
other class the reverse order was used. The 
rank-order was scored from 0 for the lowest 
ranking goal to 19 for the highest ranking 
goal corresponding to the goal scores of 0 
to 19 on the original form. Thus there were 
840 pairs for the 42 students involved. Put- 
ting these pairs into a single scatter diagram, 
the product moment correlation was .754 
(N=840) which indicates a relatively high 
degree of correspondence between the two 
forms. A typical pattern is that of Student 


A presented in Figure 1. 
paired C 
‘omparison 
Number of 
Choi 
1. Serving God. Doing God’s will. 0 
2. Achieving personal i in 
heaven. 
3. Self-discipline — overcoming my irra- 
tional emotions and sensuous desires. 12 
4. Self-sacrifice for the sake of a better 
world. 
5. Doing my duty. 3 
6. Peace of mind, contentment, stillness of 
spirit. 12 
7. Serving the community of which I am a 2 
part. 
8. Fine relations with other persons. 14 
9. a real, 


ne person. 19 
11. Living for the pleasure of the moment. 3 
ures out of life as I can. 12 
pleasures for the greatest number of 
people. 3 
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Making a place for myself in the world: 
getting ahead. 

Power; control over people and things. 
Security — protecting my way of life 
against adverse changes. 

Being able to “take it’; brave and un- 
complaining of what circumstances bring. 
Realizing that I cannot change the bad 
features of the world, doing the best I 
can for myself and those dear to me. 
Survival, continued existence. 

Handling the specific problems of life as 
they arise. 12 


Using the rating-ranking scale the same 
student made the choices represented in 
Figure 2. 


FIGURE 2 


(RATING-RANKING SCALE — STUDENT A.) 
GENERAL GOALS OF LIFE 


DIRECTIONS: In the envelope which you have 
been given are a number of statements expressing 
what some persons have considered to be main 
goals of life. Place the statements along the scale 
on this sheet opposite the category expressing your 
reaction to each. Compare each statement with 
the ones you have placed near it so that you are 
sure the statements are in order of your acceptance 
from the top to the bottom of this sheet. Several 
pel the statements may be at the same place on the 

e. 

After you have arranged all of the statements on 
the scale, write the number of each statement at 
the position where you have placed it. If you have 
several statements at the same position on the scale, 
write the number of the statements in order of ac- 
ceptance from left to right. ‘ 

Interpret the meaning of each statement for 
yourself; don’t worry over the fact that other peo- 
ple may give it different meanings. 


—| 9, 6, 8, 20, 12 


Entirely Agree 
(19) 


14, 17, 3 


15 


1,2 


Reject Completely 
(O) 


An example of the misleading nature of 
the interpretations which are possible when 
the paired comparison form is used is found 
in the following record of Student B. 


Paired Comparison 
Number of 
Choices 
Serving God. Doing God’s Will _ 16 
Achieving personal immortality in 
heaven. 
Self-discipline — overcoming my irra- 
tional emotions and sensuous desires. 
Self-sacrifice for the sake of a better 
world. 
Doing my duty. 
Peace of mind, contentment, stillness of 
spirit. 
Serving the community of which I am a 
part. 
Fine relations with other persons. 
Self-development — becoming a real, . 
genuine person. 
Finding my place in life and accepting it. 
Living for the pleasure of the moment. 
Getting as many deep and lasting pleas- 
ures out of life as I can. 
Promoting the most deep and lasting 
pleasures for the greatest number of 
people. 15 
Making a place for myself in the world; 
getting ahead. 16 
Power; control over people and things. 1 
Security — protecting my way of life 
against adverse changes. 6. 
Being able to “take it”; brave and un- 
complaining acceptance of what circum- 
stances bring. 
Realizing that I cannot change the bad 
features of the world, doing the best I 
can for myself and those dear to me. 
Survival, continued existence. 
Handling the specific problems of life as 
they arise. 


26 
14. 
— 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
—| 10,11 
19. | 
20. 
| 
1. 
2. 
3, 
4, 
5. 
6. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
13. 
aj | 
14, 
A 15. i 
16. 
— 16 
17. 
18. 
Neutral — 13,18 19. 
20. 
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FIGURE 3 
(RATING-RANKING SCALE— STUDENT B.) 
GENERAL GOALS OF LIFE 


Entirely Agree 
(19) 


Neutral 


Reject Completely —/ 11, 15, 18, 16, 12 
In interpreting the paired comparison pat- 
tern Student B presented, the test-interpreter 


would be apt to consider him as strongly 


’ motivated for self-development (Goal 9) 


and completely rejecting the goal of personal 
immortality (Goal 2). Yet on examining 
his rating-ranking scale, (Figure 3) it be- 
comes apparent that he accepts both goals 
and that the differences in value between 
them are probably insignificant. 

Besides providing a more adequate basis 
for making interpretation, the rating-rank- 
ing method is far simpler to score. The © 
student can complete the inventory in a few 
minutes and as soon as it has been completed, 
it is ready for interpretation without further 
calculations. In addition the user may easily 
substitute statements in keeping with his 
own objectives if he finds it useful. 

It is hoped that this revised form will in- 
crease the usefulness of the Goals of Life 
Inventory, one of the few measures in an 
extremely important area. While it is useful 
only in determining the conscious aims of 
adolescents and adults, these are important 
in determining how the individual reacts to 
religious education. They also may indicate 
the success of a religious education program. 
Certainly, if a group of young people list as 
one of their major goals number 19, Survival, 
the church has a real service to perform for 
that group. As world conditions play an 
increasing role in determining goals of life, 
we need ways of determining what those 
goals are. : 


Your Armed Forces 


| Are Short 
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CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 
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Personality Traits and Interests 
OF THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS 


LOGAN V. COCKRUM 
Austin Presbyterian Seminary, Austin, Texas 


i RECENT YEARS many professional 
schools have begun to use an entrance 
battery of tests to aid in the guidance and 
counseling of eutering students. Schools of 
dentistry,’ medicine, law,’ and many others 
have recognized this need and are now 
utilizing standardized tests for this purpose. 

Many seminaries and other church insti- 
tutions have administered various tests or 
battery of tests to incoming students. Al- 
though seldom has objective research on test 
results been made. O'Connor,‘ in his survey 
of church institutions to determine existing 
practices used in the selection of personnel 
for church vocations, found that rarely are the 
statistical results of such programs available. 

It is widely recognized that the problem 
of eliminating failures and aiding the poorly 
prepared and/or adjusted student in the 


seminary is an acute and immediate one. 
There are many who believe that theological 
education can realize its full potential only 
if this problem is resolved; and individual 


guidance, both educational and personal, 
provided. Nelson,® in 1944, declared that it 
is the duty of the seminary which the minis- 
terial candidate attends to give individual 
guidance to the student in order that the 
student might receive full benefit from his 
education. 


"—D. B. Stuit, et al., Predicting Success in Profes- 
sional Schools. Menasha: George Banta Publishing 
Co., 1949. 

"Ibid. 

"Ibid. 

‘L. L. O'Connor, “Use of Testing Programs in 
the Selection of Personnel for the Church Voca- 
tions,” (Unpublished Master’s thesis, Austin Pres- 
ay Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas, 

8). 

°Carl E. Nelson, “Guidance Principles Applied 
to Theological Education,” (Unpublished Master’s 
ovTy The University of Texas, Austin, Texas, 
1944). 


In 1949, the author became interested in — 
this problem and began an objective, statis- 
tical study of the value of various standardized 
tests in the solution of this problem. The 
complete results were included in his Master's 
thesis. In 1950 it was decided that the 
results were encouraging enough to call for 
a continuation of the study. The same test 
program was carried on in the school year 
of 1950-51 under the auspices of the Founda- 
tion of Research in Christian Education. 

Over the period of two full school years 
the complete test battery was administered 
and results obtained from ninety-three min- 
isterial students in the Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary. And it is this ex- 
panded sample that is used in the present 
study. 

The original study was actually in two 
divisions. One group of measures was to be 
tested as a possible predictive device for 
academic success. The second group of 
measures was concerned with personality 
traits and preferences. 

It is with this second group of measures 
that the present article is concerned. It was 
purposed originally that if a definite and de- 
cided pattern of preferences and personality 
or temperament traits, iar to successful 
ministerial students, could be found, then 
such a disc would aid in counseling en- 
tering students. The individual who deviated 
too markedly could be counseled in order to 
minimize the adjustment difficulties he 
would be sure to meet in the seminary en- 
vironment. And the seminary could be fore- 
warned as to those individuals who would 
need such attention. 

Three instruments were used in this phase 
of the program. The Kuder Preference 
Record was employed to get a picture of the 
preferences of the seminary students. The 
Guilford-Martin Inventory of Factors GA- 
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MIN, and the Guilford Inventory of Fac- 
tors STDCR were employed as measures of 
personality and temperament traits. 

Besides the results of ninety-three students 
in the seminary on those instruments, results 
of the responses made by fifty-three coun- 
seling students and forty-eight education 
majors were secured. These three sets of 
answers are to be compared. Before giving 
some of the conclusions reached from this 
comparison the three instruments used will 
be described briefly. 

The record of preferences used was the 
Kuder Preference Record. Form CM, by 
G. Frederick Kuder. The Kuder Preference 
Record? consists of eleven scales. The scales 
are as follows: V, validity — to identify those 
who have answered carelessly or without 
understanding; O, outdoor — to identify the 
individual who prefers work that keeps him 
outside most of the time and usually deals 
with animals and growing things; 1, me- 
chanical—to identify the individual who 
likes to work with machines and tools; 2, 
computational —to identify the individual 
who likes to work with numbers; 3, scientific 
_— to identify the individual who likes to 
discover new facts and solve problems; 4, 
persuasive — to identify the individual who 
likes to meet and deal with people and to 
promote projects or things to sell; 5, artistic 
—to identify the individual who likes to do 
creative work with his hands; 6, literary — 
to identify the individual who likes to read 
and write; 7, musical—to identify the in- 
dividual who likes going to concerts, play- 
ing instruments, singing, or reading about 
music and musicians; 8, social service— to 
identify the individual who likes office work 
for helping people; 9, Clerical interest — to 
identify the individual who likes office work 
that requires precision and accuracy. 

In each of the scales of the record, a num- 
ber of items are presented. Each item is in 
triad form; that is, each item includes three 
activities to be compared; the first activity 
with the second, the first with the third, and 
the second with the third. The subject is 


°G. Frederick Kuder, eg Manual for the 


Kuder Preference Record, p. 2 


asked to indicate which of the three activities 
he would like most, and which he would 
like least. Given the answers, it is easy 

to infer what the subject's choice 
would be if the activities were presented to 
him in pairs. 

The scoring system used always scored two 
of these three choices. A score of 2 should 
be obtained if the first activity is preferred to 
both of the other activities; a score of 1 
should be obtained if the first activity is 
preferred to one but not both of the other 
activities; a score of O should be obtained if 
the first activity is preferred to neither of the 
other two activities. There is no time limit, 
although adults usually take from 30 to 40 
minutes to complete the record. 

The first measure of personality traits used 
was the Guilford-Martin Inventory of Fac- 
tors GAMIN by J. P. Guilford and H. G. 
Martin. The Guilford-Martin GAMIN’ 
measures five traits defined as follows: G— 
general pressure for overt activity; A—as- 

in social situations as opposed to 
submissiveness, leadership qualities; M— 
masculinity of attitudes and interests as op- 
posed to femininity; I—lack of inferiority 
feelings, self-confidence; N—lack of ner- 
vous tenseness and irritability. The measure 
consists of 186 items. Raw scores are trans- 
lated to C scores (scaled scores) and can be 
recorded on a Guilford-Martin Temperament 
Profile Chart. The Inventory is not timed. 

The second measure of personality traits 
used was the Guildford Inventory of Factors 
STDCR. The Guilford STDCR* was de- 
veloped on the basis of a factor analysis of 
items in personality questionnaires. Com- 
bined the five factors used probably cover 
the introversion-extraversion The 
factors represent the following dimensions of 

nality: S, social introversion— shyness 
and withdrawal tendences; T, thinking intro- 
version — meditative, philosophizing, ana- 
lyzing one’s self and others; D, depression, 
feelings of unworthiness and guilt; C, cycloid 

‘J. P. Guilford and H. G. Martin, Manual of 

and Norms for the Guilford-Martin In- 
ventory of Factors GAMIN. 

Guilford, Manual of Directions and 
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— strong emotional reactions, fluctuations in 
mood, tending to instability; R, rhathymia — 
carefree disposition, liveliness, and impulsive- 
ness. The inventory consists of 175 items 
and is not timed. Raw scores are translated 
to C-scores (scaled scores) and can be re- 
corded on a Guilford-Martin Profile Chart. 

In order to gain some insight into how 
the scores made by the students in the Semi- 
Mary on various scales compare with scores 
made by other students in professional train- 
ing, the percentiles of the mean scores for 
different groups are presented in Tables I, 
II and III. The Seminary group is compared 
in Table III. 

Table I presents the percentiles of the 
means of the three groups on the Kuder 
Preference Record items. In considering the 
Outdoor scale on the Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord, it will be noted that the counseling stu- 
dents and the prospective teachers both fall 
below the 50th percentile of the test popula- 
tion. Students of the Seminary, however, 
are above the middle range of the test popu- 
lation in their outdoor preferences. 

With regard to the Mechanical scale, all 
three groups are below the 50th percentile 
of the test form. Seminary students fall about 
midway between the other two groups in this 


TABLE I 
THE PERCENTILES OF THE 
MALE SEMINARY STUDENTS, MALE 
COUNSELING STUDENTS AND MALE 
PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS ON THE KUDER 
PREFERENCE RECORD. 


Seminary Counseling Prospective 


MEANS OF 


Students Students* Teachers** 

(n=93) (n=53)  (n=48) 
Outdoor 58 34 29 
Mechanical 31 21 40 
Computational 12 28 2 
Scientific 21 43 50 
Persuasive 47 32 50 
Artistic 54 30 48 
Literary 57 75 50 
Musical 81 65 55 
Social Service 98 93 60 
Clerical 15 25 40 


*Counseling students at The University of Tex- 


as, unpublished data. 

**Data from: Lucretia Ann Haggard, “A Study 
of Prospective and Experienced Teachers With Re- 
spect to Their Scores on Measures of Achievement, 
Attitude, Preference, and Adjustment,” (Unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis, The University of Texas, 
Austin, 1950). 


preference, and do not as a group seem too 
highly interested in this area. 

Students of the Seminary rank very low in 
terms of preference for Computational ac- 
tivities. Their mean falls at the 12th per- 
centile of the test population as a whole, and 
ranks well below that of either the future — 
educators or counseling students. 

With regard to the Scientific scale, the 
Seminary students again rank lowest in 
preferences. Their percentile in this area 
being among the lowest of any that they 
showed. The other two groups again scored 
well above them on this item. 

With respect to the Persuasive scale, the 
prospective teacher group and the Seminary 
group fall at about the midpoint of the test 
population. While the mean of the counsel- 
ing students places them below this percen- 
tile at the 32 percentile. 

On the Artistic scale the students of the 
Seminary and the prospective teachers again 
rank within a few points of each other, and 
again near the middle of the test population. 
The mean of the counseling students falls 
below the other two groups by about 20 per- 
centile points. 

With respect to the Literary scale, the 
counseling students rank considerably higher 
than either the Seminary students or the 
education majors. The Seminary group 
ranks above the midpoint of the test popula- 
tion by some seven percentile points, while 
the prospective teachers fall right at the mid- 
point of the test form. 

In the terms of the Musical scale, the stu- 
dents of Seminary rank well ahead of either 
the counseling students or the education 
students. All three groups falling above the 
midpoint of the test norm, the Seminary 
group lies at the 81 percentile. 

With regard to the Social Service scale, the 
mean scores of both the Seminary students 
and the counseling students are above the 
scores of 90 per cent of the test population. 
The Seminary students rank highest in this 
preference. The prospective teachers rank 
well below either of the other two groups. 

With respect to the Clerical scale, students 
of the Seminary rank lowest with a mean that 
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places them at the 15 percentile. Counsel- 
ing students rank ten points higher, while the 
education students rank well above either of 
the other two student groups. 


TABLE II 


THE PERCENTILES OF THE MEANS OF MALE 
SEMINARY STUDENTS, MALE COUNSEL- 
ING STUDENTS AND MALE PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS ON GUILFORD-MARTIN IN- 
VENTORY OF FACTORS GAMIN. 


Seminary Counseling Prospective 


Students Students* Teachers** 
(n=93) (n=53) (n=48) 
G 40 40 40 
A 59 66 55 
M 74 81 76 
I 59 72 60 
N 59 78 68 


*Counseling students at The University of Tex- 
as, unpublished data. 

**Data from: Lucretia Ann- Haggard, “A Study 
of Prospective and Experienced Teachers With Re- 
spect to Their Scores on Measures of Achievement, 
Attitude, and Adjustment,” (Unpub- 
lished Master’s is, The University of Texas, 
Austin, 1950). 


Table II presents the percentiles of the 
means of the three groups on the Guilford- 
Martin GAMIN. 

In regard to the General Activity scale 
(G) of the Guilford-Martin GAMIN, the 
_ means of the three groups are tightly clus- 
tered at the 40th percentile. The percentiles 
of means all falling in the desirable middle 
range between vigorous overt action and a 
tendency to inertness. 

In the case of the Ascendance-Submission 
scale (A), the three groups again do not 
deviate widely from each other. The coun- 
seling students seem a little more inclined 
toward social leadership, but the means of 
the groups places all three of them in or a 
little above the mid-range of the test popu- 
lation and seem to indicate a tendency toward 
social leadership. 

In the case of the Masculinity-Femininity 
scale (M), the counseling students also seem 
a little more inclined to masculinity of tem- 
perament and make-up. 

With respect to the Inferiority Feelings 
scale (I), the counseling students seem to 
be the most free from feelings of inferiority, 
but the other two groups also are in the area 


of healthy self-confidence and freedom from 
inferiority feelings. 

In regard to the Nervousness scale (N), 
counseling students seem to be the tre- 
laxed group, but the other two groups are in 
aad above the middle range of healthy calm- 
ness. 

Table III presents the percentiles of the 
means of the i students, and male 
counseling students on the Guilford STDCR. 
Since the Guilford STDCR was not admin- 
istered to the prospective teacher group they 
are deleted from this table. 

In regard to the Social Introversion- 
Extraversion scale (S$), the Seminary students 
and the counseling students both incline 
strongly toward sociability. 

With respect to the Thinking Introver- 
sion-Extraversion scale (T), the seminary 
students seem more inclined toward medita- 
tive thinking and philosophizing than do the 
counseling students. 


TABLE III 


THE PERCENTILES OF THE MEANS OF 
MALE SEMINARY STUDENTS AND MALE 
COUNSELING STUDENTS ON THE GUIL-- 
FORD STDCR. 


(n=93)  (n=54) 
5 54 61 
T 41 57 
D 65 80 
Cc 64 90 
R 47 41 


*Counseling students at The University of Tex- 
as, unpublished data. 


In reference to the Depression scale (D), 
the counseling students are of a slightly more 
cheerful, optimistic disposition than the 
seminary students. But both groups are well 
above the mid point of the test population 
on this trait. 

In the case of the Cycloid Disposition 
scale (C), the percentile of the mean of the 
counseling group is considerably higher than 
that of the students of the Seminary. This 
suggests that the counseling group is more 
stable emotionally. But again both groups 


are well within the normal healthy range. 
With regard to the Rhathymia scale (R), 


Seminary Counseling 
Students Students* 
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the means of the two groups place them in 
the middle range of carefree, lively and im- 
pulsive adjustment. 

With regard to the ministerial students, 
the results of these students on each of these 
measures might be summarized briefly thus. 
On the Kuder Preference Record the semi- 
nary students made highest scores on the fol- 
lowing scales: Social Service (98th percen- 
tile), Musical (81st percentile), Outdoor 
and Literary (58th and 57th percentiles). 
This pattern agreed with that of Kuder na- 
tional clergymen norms, although the stu- 
dents are considerably lower in their literary 
preferences. Students in the seminary indi- 
cated a limited preference for Computational 
and Clerical areas (12th and 15th percen- 
tiles). 

With respect to the Guilford-Martin 
GAMIN, Seminary students fall well within 
the middle range of healthy adjustment in 
all areas of personality. And in regard to the 
Guilford STDCR the Seminary students re- 
veal a definite tendency toward sociability. 
They are inclined toward meditative think- 
ing. They are noticeably free from depres- 
sion. The seminary students are emotionally 
stable. They fall in the middle range be- 
tween impulsiveness and an overcontrol of 
impulses. 

As noted previously, this article is based 
on a portion of a larger study. In the per- 
sonality area itself it is hoped that other re- 
search can be undertaken, perhaps by examin- 
ing the value of other personality scales. One 
important phase of this portion of the study 
is the building of test norms for ministers in 
the field on these same tests. This portion of 
the study is already under way. But the 
sample is as yet too small and needs expand- 
ing. This norm should be of great im- 
portance when completed. 

A second division of the larger study deals 
with the possibility of predicting academic 
success in the seminary. Included in this 
phase are a graduate scholastic aptitude test, 


and a reading test with sub-scores. Results 
on these tests combined with the results from 
the personality measures, pre-seminary 
grades, faculty appraisals, and ratings by 
other individuals, should give a fairly com- 
plete picture of the student as he enters upon ~ 
his first year of training. 

With regard to the present study the 
Seminary feels that the test results in the 
area of temperament traits are encouraging. 
When an adequate local norm is built for 
the personality scales, these scales assume 
greater value. When it is found, as it seems 
indicated, that the means of the Seminary 
students fall either at or above the mean of 
the test population, and that the group as a 
whole is well-adjusted in all areas, deviations 
from the norm assume even greater im- 
portance. 

As Johnson® points out, in her study of 
the Personality traits of religious workers, 
intellectual fitness is not the only prerequisite 
for success in the vocations for which the 
student is preparing. Too many intellect- 
ually able people have made failures in later 
professional life. Other studies have borne 
this out, and seem to indicate that too often 
these failures are due to emotional instability. 
It is known from other studies that many 
failures in parishes and on the mission field 
are due to difficulties in personal adjust- 
ments and in maintaining successful human 
relations. 

If this is true, it would seem the duty of — 
the seminarians to look closely into the possi- 
bility of setting up and using a personality 
testing program. The individual student 
would profit if counseled on his possible un- 
suitability for the profession, and perhaps be 
saved the trauma of later failure and the 
waste of time, money, and effort. The semi- 
nary too would profit if forewarned as to 
those individuals who would need aid. 


*Eleanor Hope Johnson, “Personality Traits of 
Workers in the Field of Religion,” Religious Edu- 
cation, 38: 325, September-October, 1943. 


The Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Churches 


IN A SMALL CITY 


W. SEWARD SALISBURY 


Chairman Social Studies Department, Teachers College, State University of New York, Oswego, N. Y. 


Sym IS A small city, with a popu- 
lation of 22,611 in 1950, located on the 
southern shore of Lake Ontario in upper New 
York State. The city grew rapidly until 1870, 
when a population of 20,910 was achieved. 
For the last eighty years the population has 
varied little. Oswego has twenty-two 
churches; seven of which are Catholic, four- 
teen are Protestant, and one is Jewish. 
Development of the Roman 
Catholic Churches 

Oswego is a “Catholic town” today. Two 
out of every three church members in Oswego 
are Roman Catholics. Even in the early 
part of the Nineteenth Century when the 
Catholics in the nation were only one per 
cent of the population,’ there were a con- 
siderable number of Catholics in Oswego. 
A large number of them were French, who 
had come down from French Canada to make 
their home in northern New York. 

The Catholic population has increased to 
the point where its church members and 
affiliates outnumber the Protestant church 
members and affiliates two to one, due largely 
to the waves of immigrants who swarmed to 
America and found their way to Oswego. 
Oswego received large numbers of Irish, 
French, Germans, Poles and Italians. With 
the exception of the Germans, they were al- 
most without exception, Catholic in religion. 
There are three basic parishes, each of which 
maintains a parochial school. Four national 
churches were organized to meet the needs 
of the four langauge-speaking Roman Catho- 
lic groups. 

The “Liberal” Protestant Churches 

Ten of the fourteen Protestant churches 


*Winifred E. Garrison, “Characteristics of Amer- 
ican Organized Religion,” Annals, March, 1948. 


fall most appropriately into the “liberal” 
group of churches. They have several char- 
acteristics in common. The religion preached 
from the pulpit is a liberal interpretation of 


TABLE I 
Name Date Organized’ Location 
First Presbyterian 1816 West of River 
First Methodist 1816 West of River 
Christ Episcopal 1822 West of River 
First Baptist 1828 East of River 
Trinity Methodist 1848 __ East of River 
Church of Evangelist 1850 East of River 
(Episcopal ) 
‘est Baptist 1853 West of River 
St. Paul’s Lutheran 1855 __ East of River 
(German) 
gational 1857 East of River 
Grace Presbyterian 1872 West of River 


(united with First Presbyterian 1936) 
Matthew’s Lutheran 1885 West of 


St. ’s 
(English) 

Salvation Army 1893 West of River 
Christian Science 1901 West of River 
Synagogue Adath Israel 1908 East of River 
Church of Nazarene 1935 _ East of River 
Baptist Tabernacle 1947 _ East of River 
St. Paul’s (basic parish) 1830  Eastof River 
St. Mary’s (basic parish) 1848 West of River 
St. Peter’s (German 1863 _ East of River 
St. John’s (basic parish) 1869 West of River 
> Louis (French) 1870 — East of River 

St. Stephen’s (Pelish ) 1908 West of River 
St. Joseph’s (Italian) 1915 West of River 
the Bible. Their members and affiliates cut 


across about the same range of social classes. 
In dress and appearance, the congregations 
look about the same. Their program of social 
ministries are quite similar. All require a 
college-trained ministry. The group of ten 
liberal churches is composed of two Metho- 
dist, two Baptist, two Lutheran, two Episco- 
pal, a Presbyterian, and a Congregational 
church. Each denominational pair is sepa- 
rated by the River. 


*Oswego, City for a Century, Oswego Centennial 
Committee, 1948 
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Comparative Church Statistics 

To determine the number of residents of 
Oswego who participate in the activities of 
the several churches, the respective pastors 
were asked to give the statistics of their 
churches. All the difficulties which others 
have encountered in attempting to secure 
accurate and comparable figures on church 
members and supporters were soon apparent. 

Membership is a poor basis for compari- 
son between Roman Catholic and Protestant 
churches. When the child takes his first 
communion, around the age of seven, he is 
generally counted as a member of the Catho- 
lic Church. This is, of course, a much 
younger and more comprehensive group of 
members than is counted among the Prot- 
estant churches. 

Membership alone is a poor basis for com- 
paring the relative strength and vitality of 
the Protestant churches in Oswego. Some 
of them place a greater emphasis and impose 
higher qualifications for membership than 
do others. 

In consideration of these difficulties, a 
combination standard of members and af- 
filiates was derived for each church. This 
was made up of as accurate a list of members 
as could be secured from the church au- 
thorities, plus the children who were regis- 
tered in the Sunday School above the pri- 
mary department. Members and affiliates 
as described, was believed to be the best 
possible basis by which Protestants and Prot- 
estants, and Protestants and Catholics in 
Oswego, could be compared. 

The members and affiliates of all the 
churches in Oswego total 16,546. This is 
73.2 per cent of the population of the city, 
but includes 1,025 members and affiliates 
who live outside the city limits. The Oswego 
Council of Churches, a Protestant organiza- 
tion, estimates the city includes five thousand 
unchurched people, and that the great ma- 
jority are potential Protestants.* 

Of the total members and affiliates, 11,690 


*William W. Sweet: “The Protestant Churches,” 
Annals, Merch 1948. Sweet found that for the 
United States as a whole there are about as many 
unchurched people as there are Protestants, and 
these unchurched people will class themselves as 
Protestant if asked their church affiliation. 


(70.6%) are Roman Catholic; 4,856 (29.- 
4%) are Protestants. Even after qualifying 
for figures which include persons as young 
as eight years, it still appears that Oswego 
has a substantially higher than average church 
affiliation when compared to the statistics 
for the whole nation. The concentration 
of Roman Catholics is a partial explanation 
for the high percentage. 


The Roman Catholic Churches 
Parochial Education 


Each of the basic parishes operates a 
parochial school. In the fall of 1949, there 
were 1,065 children in these schools; all were 
in the elementary grades except thirty-five 
in the St. Paul school who were in the ninth 
year. The total number of children in the 
city attending the elementary grades in the 
public schools, the parochial schools, and the 
Practice School of the Teachers College was 
3,345. The parochial attendance was thus 
thirty per cent of the elementary enrollment. 
Approximately half of the Roman Catholic 


children in the city are in one of the three’ 


parochial schools.* 

Catholic parents report that they send their 
children to the parochial schools because the 
parochial school requires “discipline” and 
teaches “respect” for teachers and parents. 
Also the parochial school emphasizes “subject 
matter” rather than “activities.” These par- 
ents are comparing the curriculum and ex- 
perience of the parochial schools with what 
they feel are the limitations of progressive 
education as carried on in the Practice School 
and to a lesser extent by the public schools. 
Not all Catholic parents hold the same atti- 
tudes. Some parents choose to send their 
children to the Practice School where the 
children get a great deal of individual and 
small group attention. 

The parochial schools are crowded and 
the classes are large. In many instances, a 
more formal classroom situation is a question 
of necessity as well as of choice. 


‘Anson Phelps Stokes: Church and State in the 
United States, 1950, Vol. Il, p. 655 reports that 
the number of Catholic children of elementary age 
in the Catholic parochial schools to be about 
matched by an equal number of Catholic children 
of elementary age in the public schools. 
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The Roman Catholic Church in New York 
has expressed official concern over the possi- 
bility of sex education in the public schools. 
This is an important reason for some Catholic 
parents preferring the parochial over the 
public schools. The parochial schools spend 
half an hour each day in religious observances 
or religious instruction. For many Catholic 
parents, the religious atmosphere in itself is 
enough to offset the disadvantages of large 
classes and limited facilities and equipment. 


Religious Instruction on “Released” Time 


The laws of the State of New York permit 
pupils to be released one hour each week 
during the regular school hours for religious 
instruction in the religious faith of the respec- 
tive pupils. The instruction cannot be on 
school grounds or in the school buildings, 
and the pupil must bring a written request 
from his parents requesting permission to be 
excused for religious instruction. Each 
church must report failure to attend back to 
the school authorities. 

Slightly more than five hundred Roman 
Catholic high school pupils were excused for 
religious instruction during the fall term of 
1949. This was approximately half of the 
total enrollment of the high school. Even in 
the parishes where there are parochial schools, 
there are some Roman Catholic children who 
are attending the public schools or the Prac- 
tice School of the Teachers College. These 
churches as well as the other four Catholic 
churches, conduct classes for their children 
on “released” time. 

Church Problems 


The Roman Catholic pastors were asked 
to state what they considered the chief prob- 
lems of their respective churches. The 
answers were revealing and varied. Two 
said their chief problems are the usual church 
problems — to get their parishioners out to 
church on Sunday, and to raise enough rnoney 
to carry on the activities of the church. 

One pastor gave as his chief problem that 
“of making morality and the Ten Command- 
ments attractive.” In quite the same vein 


was the pastor who felt his greatest job as 
the religious leader of his parish was to bol- 


ster up the weakening family ties among 
many of the families among his communi- 
cants. 

The most rapidly growing Roman Catholic 
church stated the most important religious 
problem was “to know when people need 
extra spiritual guidance for private and per- 
sonal problems.” This church has more than 
one thousand affiliates per clergyman on the 
staff. This pastor felt he was so removed 
from the great majority of his parishioners, 
that he was unable to identify personal prob- 
lems which were the proper responsibility of 
a spiritual advisor. 

Clerical Leadership 

The individual Roman Catholic pastor 
functions within a great social institution 
with a highly organized hierarchy. The in- 
dividual parish priest administers policy and 
follows doctrine determined by others. Be- 
cause of the highly organized nature of the 
church and the universal character of the 
doctrine and the service, a large part of the 
time and energies of the local priest is de- 
voted to maintaining the sacraments and de- 
votions required in the Catholic calendar. 

The leader of a large Roman Catholic par- 
ish, particularly if it operates a parochial 
school, must be a business man. It takes a 
great deal of money to maintain the material 
facilities and the personnel of such a parish 
and the pastor, must in addtion to his spiritual 
leadership, be a person who can lead and or- 
ganize his parishioners to raise the necessary 
funds through contributions and various 
money-raising projects. 

Every young priest knows that although 
he is at the bottom of the professional ladder, 
he can rise in the institution by hard work 
and the willingness and ability to adapt him- 
self to the particular problems with which 
his parish is confronted. The Church in 
Oswego gets much good work out of its 
young priests who are usually assigned as 
assistants in the larger parishes of the com- 
munity. 

The Roman Catholic Church offers its 
Priests abundant opportunity to use their 
initiative to carry on the work of their parish 
and to participate as citizens in the civic life 
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of the community. In the past, Oswego has 
had several outstanding personalities as 
priests who made a lasting impression upon 
their parish and upon the community because 
they lived and acted in highly individualistic 
ways. 

The social climate of Oswego is essentially 
democratic. Those priests who lead through 
their own personal qualities rather than by 
their vested authority, who meet their pa- 
rishioners and the public in a democratic and 
friendly way, and who extend themselves 
over and above the call to duty are rewarded 
with the greater success of their parish and in 
the respect of the community. 


The Liberal Protestant Churches 


The pastors of the liberal churches were 
asked what they considered the chief prob- 
lems of their churches. To raise money and 
to get people out to church on Sunday were 
frequently cited. Most of the pastors stated 
the greatest need for their church was for 
competent and trained lay members to teach 
the Sunday School classes and to assume the 
leadership in the various aspects of the church 

rogram. 
' Although the liberal churches interpret 
the Bible in much the same manner, carry 
on about the same type of social ministries, 
they are distinctly individualistic organiza- 
tions. A liberal church may be an effective 
church because of any one of a number of 
factors. What may be an element of strength 
for one church may be a factor of weakness 
for another. 
Clerical Leadership 

Sincerity and spirituality and the ability to 
communicate the sense of these qualities to 
his parishioners is the most important at- 
tribute of a successful liberal Protestant pas- 
tor in Oswego. It is equally important that 
the pastor work at his job, and thereby main- 
tain and build up his church. 

Several pastors do their most effective 
work with the young people— through the 
organization and vitality of the Sunday School 
and with young people’s groups. One pastor 
assumed the leadership of a weak church. This 
church made a remarkable recovery in the 
first year of his pastorate. He believed his 


most effective work was the eight hundred 
parish calls that he had made that first year. 

The ability to speak and preach effectively 
is still a desirable attribute in a liberal Prot- 
estant pastor. A good speaker can be rela- 
tively weak in other respects and still be 
largely effective. Liberal congregations do 
not want fundamentalist theology or doctrine, 
and they do not desire the preacher to talk 
down to them. They want sermons that are 
both reasonable and spiritual. They like to 
hear sermons on the social gospel just as 
long as they are not asked to do too much 
about putting the social gospel into effect 
themselves. A minister that can put a little 
bit of all these things into his sermons is well 
received by his parishioners. 

Cooperation 


All of the Protestant churches, except the 
Baptist Tabernacle, are members of the city 
Council of Churches. The circumstances 
under which the pastor and the congregation 
of the Tabernacle left the First Baptist 
Church have left memories and scars which 
do not at the present time, permit collabora- 
tion with the other churches. After co- 
operating with the other churches on a num- 
ber of occasions, the Synagogue was made a 
regular member of the Council during the 
fall of 1949. 

For the past several years, the Protestant 
churches have jointly sponsored a series of 
Lenten services. They frequently cooperate 
on such special occasions as Christmas Eve, 
and Easter Sunrise services, and in holding 
joint services during the summer vacation 
period. 

The Protestant pastors run a joint school 
in one of the church houses near the high 
school for the senior high schoo! students 
who elect religious instruction on the “re- 
leased” time program. They take turns act- 
ing as dean and teachers for the three classes 
that are held for the 10th, the 11th, and the 
12th year pupils. Each church takes care of 
the instruction of its own grade-school chil- 
dren in its church house. 7 

The Protestants stand together and present 
a united front whenever it appears to be a 
case of the welfare of Catholics and the Catho- 
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lic churches as opposed to the welfare and 
interests of Protestants ‘and the Protestant 
churches. 

The young pastors of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian churches are the most ardent 
advocates of union of the liberal Protestant 
churches in Oswego at present. They are 
responsible for the rather frequent joint 
meetings of the youth groups, men’s clubs 
and Sunday services during the past two years. 

Separatist Tendencies 


Just as strong a body of opinion holds that 
the most effective way to strengthen Protes- 
tantism is to strengthen the individual 
churches of which the liberal Protestant 
group is composed. 

The Baptist churches in particular, cherish 
the individualism and independence of Prot- 
estantism. Both lay and professional Bap- 
tists pride themselves on the fact that they 
belong to a religion and a church which does 
not tolerate any super organization or hier- 
archy to administer or to direct them. A 
Baptist pastor announced the opening of his 
church’s every-member canvass. The trus- 
tees had planned, he said, a budget that could 
be supported if every member gave a certain 
average figure. But, he hastened to add, it 
is, of course, the “right of every Baptist to 
give according to the dictates of his own 
conscience.” 

Tradition and habit are strong forces in 
Oswego against union and towards the main- 
tenance of the status quo. Most of Oswego’s 
Protestant churches are dominated by the 
older generation. The union of First and 
Grace Presbyterian churches in 1936 was 
made in spite of the older generation, many 
of whom refused to participate in or to sup- 
port the reorganized church. 

Protestant pastors and their respective con- 
gregations are highly individualistic. Di- 
rectly and indirectly, the Protestant churches 
are in competition with each other. They 
are competing for the five thousand un- 
churched persons that Oswego contains. They 
compete with each other in the nature and 
quality of their religious services, and in the 
extent and effectiveness of their social pro- 
grams. As long as Protestantism places as 


great emphasis upon individualism as it now 
does, it would seem the spirit of separation 
would continue to maintain the same com- 
plex of churches in Oswego. 


Cooperation and Divergence Between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants 


Roman Catholics and Protestants have 
worked together harmoniously and effective- 
ly on a number of civic enterprises within 
recent years. The Hospital Drive and the 
Centennial Celebration were outstandingly 
successful community projects in which 
Roman Catholics and Protestants worked to- 
gether without regard to their religious dif- 
ferences or interests. 

There is considerably more tolerance and 
social mixing between these two religious 
groups than was true even a generation ago. 
Roman Catholic and Protestant mixed mar- 
riages are quite common. In case of these 
mixed marriages, Protestants as well as Catho- 
lics gain converts. 

Personalities, both clerical and lay, are ef- 
fective forces preventing any greater degree 
of cooperation between the Catholic and 
Protestant churches and although Catholics 
and Protestants tolerate each other and show 
little or no overt antagonism or antipathy, 
there are frequent occasions — as in the case 
of mixed marriages—where individual 
pastors and individual Roman Catholics and 
Protestants compete directly and come into 
open conflict. The memory of conflicts open 
and submerged, is sufficient to keep most 
“good” Roman Catholics and “good” Prot- 
estants from breaking down the fences any 
more than at present. 

Concluding Observations 

1. Oswego is a “Catholic” town in the 
sense that active Catholic communicants 
greatly outnumber the active Protestant com- 
municants. Oswego is not a Catholic-domi- 
nated town. There is an unwritten under- 
standing that the important adminisrative 
and policy-forming positions in the public 
schools should be alternated and equally di- 
vided between Roman Catholics and non- 
Catholics. The unchurched citizens identify 
themselves with the Protestant point of view 
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in all such cases. This informal relationship 
is illustrative of the balance of power which 
is maintained between these two groups. 

2. The Roman Catholic churches in 
Oswego profit from being part of a large and 
efficient organization with a formal and uni- 
versal creed. The Catholics among the in- 
creasing number of the city’s population, who 
are going from and coming into Oswego, in- 
variably find themselves more at home in 
the Catholic churches of Oswego than do 
newly arrived Protestants who seek out their 
particular denomination. 

A religion based upon works and authority 
has a great deal to offer to those who are 
overwhelmed by the complexity and im- 
personality of modern life. The Roman 
Catholic Church has an answer and a solution 
for every problem—religious and social. 
For great numbers of Oswego’s citizens, the 
Catholic way is the best possible guide to 
spiritual peace. 

The strength of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Oswego is in some instances also 
its weakness. Although most Catholics re- 
spond favorably to authority, Oswego is es- 
sentially democratic in spirit, and the arbi- 
trary application of authority and the over- 
emphasis of the leadership principle by 
Roman Catholic pastors has sometimes served 
to weaken individual Catholic Churches. 

The momentum of the Roman Catholic 
creed and the organization transcends the 
limitations of personnel. 

3. The Protestant churches in Oswego 
profit and suffer according to the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of dissent and 
differentiation. The Protestant churches 
continue to reflect the traditional frontier vir- 
tues. The respective churches are highly 
individualistic and independent groupings 
of communicants and pastor. The relation- 
ship between the pastor and his flock and 
between the members of the congregation is 
voluntary and personal. The leadership that 
the pastor exercises is based upon the respect 
in which he is held by his congregation. 
Success and the democratic virtues go hand in 
hand in a Protestant church. The health and 
vitality of a Protestant church in Oswego at 
any given time is a pretty fair measure of 


the democratic as well as the spiritual quali- 
ties of the pastor. 

Home rule and local initiative in religion 
is best represented by the Protestant churches 
in Oswego. The Protestant church is one 
of the few remaining refuges from the trend 
towards standardization and collectivization 
so characteristic of modern industrial society. 

Dissent and exaggerated individualism is 
responsible for several Protestant congrega- 
tions —congregations too small to afford 
the professional services and material facili- 
ties which could better serve their spiritual 
and social needs. 

The personality and ability of the pastor 
is a weakness as well as a strength of the 
Protestant church. Where a Catholic church 
may roll on in spite of clerical leadership, a 
Protestant church will very soon come to a 
complete stop. The rise and decline of Prot- 
estant churches in Oswego is pretty largely 
the story of clerical personalities. 

4. The Protestants and Roman Catholics 
have more in common than they are generally 
willing to recognize. Democratic attitudes 
and democratic policies are more important 
in the religious and social life of the Catholic 
churches of Oswego than most Protestants 
would admit. The authority and leadership 
of the Protestant pastor plays a more active 
part in the affairs of each local Protestant 
church than the theoretical philosophy of 
Protestantism would indicate. There is little 
fundamental difference between the social 
program of a going Protestant church and 


‘the social program of an active Catholic 
church 


5. The relative strength and vitality of 
the individual churches of Oswego is closely 
associated with several factors. Attendance 
at the major services of the week is most im- 
portant. There is no supplementary activity 
or function of any church in Oswego which 
can compensate for the Sunday service. 

The degree to which religious participa- 
tion and religious observance is a family af- 
fair is characteristic of the stronger churches. 
Almost as important as family participation- 
is the attention that the church gives to its 
youth—through its program of religious 
education and youth activities. 


A Study of Church Attitudes 


IN THE EAST BATON ROUGE AREA* 


WALTER R. 


HARRISON 
Professor of Sociology, Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


6 hayes PURPOSE OF this study was (1) to 
analyze the church attitudes of 1,180 
church members including such groups as the 
Baptist, Roman Catholic, Methodist and the 
Presbyterian and (2) to find out significant 
differences, if any, between these church 
groups by sex and race. 

The instrument used in this investigation 
is A Revised Scale For Measuring Church At- 
titudes, which was constructed and developed 
by the author. The scale was filled out 
through personal interviews with 980 church 
members in their homes and by 200 college 
student members enrolled in social sciences 
classes at Southern University with the super- 
vision of the author and his assistants. All 
responses were gathered between February, 
1949 and May, 1950. 

The expression of opinion based on five 
possible responses of each of the eighteen 
statements in the scale is used as a rough 
equivalent of church attitudes. 

The importance of the study arises out of 
many social changes affecting church life. 
Church leaders in the future will need to be 


*This study was conducted and prepared with 
the assistance of the Carnegie Grants-in-Aid. 


TA summary of this study was read before the 
Committee for the Social Scientific Study of Re- 
ligion at Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, November 11, 1950. 


*See author’s article on the construction of a 
scale to measure attitudes toward the church in the 
winter issue of 1946, Southwestern Journal, pub- 
lished at Langston University, Langston, Okla- 
homa, pp. 29-40. Also see author’s article on a 
study of the church attitudes of 100 college stu- 
dents (The development of a revised scale for the 
measurement of church attitudes) Southern Uni- 
versity Bulletin, vol. 35, Feb., 1949, pp. 96-116. 
And see author’s article on “What 200 Southern 
University Students Think About the Church,” 
ame University Bulletin, vol. 36, Feb., 1950, 
Pp 


_ informed about how people feel toward the 


role of the church in their lives.” 

The following table shows the number of 
members interviewed in church groups by 
sex which were used as a basis for this study. 


TABLE I 
Church Groups Interviewed by Sex* 
Church Groups Number of Members 
(Male) (Female) (Total) 
White Baptists 38 40 78 
Negro Baptists 67 161 228 
White Catholics 36 39 75 
Negro Catholics 96 84 180 
White Methodists 30 41 71 
Negro Methodists 87 113 200 
White Presbyterians 34 37 71 
Negro Presbyterians 36 41 77 
College Students 84 116 200 
Total 508 672 1180 


Selected Socio-Economic Characteristics 
of Church Members 

Since attitudes are products of social con- 
ditioning, it is necessary to give a general 
picture of some of the basic socio-economic 
characteristics of the members studied. 

Practically all of these church members are 
permanent residents in the East Baton Rouge 
Area. 


Church Members by Age and Sex 


Approximately from one-third to one-half 
of these members in the various church 
groups are below 30 years of age and between 
30 and 54 years of age. A small percentage 


2A frame of reference for this study (The Func- 
tion of The Church) is embodied in an article 
written by Dr. E. J. oa “Religious Education in 
a Liberal Seminary,” he Journal of Religion, vol. 
XXIX, April pitt Ne 2, pp. 126-127. 

°The author wishes to thank Drs. Alvin L. Bert- 
tand and Vernon J. Paola of the Department 
of Sociology at Louisiana State University for as- 
sisting one of their graduate students, Mr. J. H. 
Jones in making interviews and respon- 
ses from White church members. 
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of the members are 55 and over. Very few 
old members are included in this study. 
Educational Attainment of Members 
In Church Groups 

The majority of the members in the church 
groups had reached high school or college 
grades. There was a larger percentage of the 
Negro members who had only reached ele- 
mentary school. This lag on the part of the 


Negroes can be partly traced to low income’ 


of Negro families and to the fact that Negroes 
are not as yet deeply rooted in education. Of 
course, both of the above mentioned reasons 
are influences of the general culture in which 
they live. 
Maritial Status of Members 

A large majority of these church members 

are married. 
Income of Members 

The majority of Whitet church members 
stated incomes between $2,000 and $5,000. 
The majority of Negro church members 
stated incomes ranging from below $1,999 
to $3,499. 

Occupational Status of Church Members 

The majority of the white Church Mem- 
bers were in the following occupational 
groups: professional, semi-professional, cleri- 
cal-sales and skilled. The majority of the 
Negro Church Members were as follows: 
unskilled, skilled, domestic and personal ser- 
vices, professional and semi-professional oc- 
cupations. 

Activities or Offices Participated in by 

Church Members 

The activities or offices participated in by 
these members of the various Church Groups 
were listed under the following headings: 
choir and band activities, ushers, teachers of 
church organizations, officers of church or- 
ganizations, church literary organizations, 
church improvement organizations for youth 
and adults and altar boys. A large percentage 
of these members are not actively partici- 
pating in the programs of their churches. 
White women as a group are more active 
than men, the men as a group hold a greater 
number of offices in the church than do 


e — capitalizes White throughout the 


article 


women. This seems to reflect a phase of our 
American culture in that where men and 
women are working together in a group, the 
women are performing the routine duties 
while men are holding offices. Of course, 
the status of women is gradually changing in 
this respect. Negroes as church groups par- 
ticipate in their church programs more than 
do whites. This is due to the fact that 
Negroes as a group do not participate freely 
in the community institutions other than 
their own. Both the white and Negro Catho- 
lic groups participate less in their church 
programs than do members of other church 
groups. 

Age at Which Members Join Church 

Most of these church members join church 
between 7 and 15 years of age. The fact that 
these members join a church at early ages, 
gives the church an opportunity to partly in- 
fluence their ideas and actions. 

Church Attendance and Participation 
The Baptists 

Sixty-seven per cent of the White Bap- 
tist male and 80 per cent of the White Bap- 
tist females attended church nearly every 
week. Five per cent of both the White 
Baptist males and females attended church 
once a month. Seven per cent of the White 
Baptist males and 10 per cent of the White 
Baptist females attended church occasionally. 
Twenty-one per cent of the White Baptist 
males and 5 per cent of the White Baptist 
females attended church very seldom. 

Seventy per cent of the Negro Baptist 
males and 68 per cent of the Negro Baptist 
females attended church nearly every week. 
Nine per cent of the Negro Baptist males and 
15 per cent of the Negro Baptist females at- 
tended church once a month. Fifteen per 
cent of the Negro Baptist males and 12 per 
cent of the Negro Baptist females attended 
church occasionally. Six per cent of the 
Negro Baptist males and 5 per cent of the 
Negro Baptist females attended church very 
seldom. 

The Roman Catholics 

Seventy-five per cent of the White Roman 
Catholic males and 92 per cent of the White 
Roman Catholic females attended church 
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nearly every week. Eleven per cent of the 
White Catholic males and 3 per cent of the 
White Catholic females attended church once 
a month. Six per cent of the White Catholic 
males and none of the White Catholic fe- 
males attended church occasionally. Eight 
per cent of the White Catholic males and 5 
per cent of the White Catholic females at- 
tended church very seldom. 

Ninety-five per cent of the Negro Catholic 
males and 94 per cent of the Negro Catholic 
females attended church nearly every week. 
Three per cent of the Negro Catholic males 
and none of the Negro Catholic females at- 
tended church once a month. None of the 
Negro Catholic males and 3 per cent of the 
Negro Catholic females attended church oc- 
casionally. Two per cent of the Negro 
Catholic males and three per cent of the 
Negro Catholic females attended church very 
seldom. 

The Methodists 

Seventy per cent of the White Methodist 
males and 61 per cent of the White Methodist 
females attended church nearly every week. 
Seven per cent of the White Methodist males 
and five per cent of the White Methodist 
females attended church once a month. Six 
per cent of the White Methodist males and 
29 per cent of the White Methodist females 
attended church occasionally. Seventeen per 
cent of the White Methodist males and five 
per cent of the White Methodist females at- 
tended church very seldom. 

Seventy-one per cent of the Negro Metho- 
dist males and 76 per cent of the Negro 
Methodist females attended church nearly 
every week. One per cent of the Negro 
Methodist males and four per cent of the 
Negro Methodist females attended church 
once a month. Twelve per cent of the Negro 
Methodist males and 18 per cent of the Negro 
Methodist females attended church occasion- 
ally. Sixteen per cent of the Negro Metho- 
dist males and two per cent of the Negro 
Methodist females attended church very sel- 
dom. 


The Presbyterians 
Sixty-five per cent of the White Presby- 
terian males and 68 per cent of the White 


Presbyterian females attended church nearly 
every week. Six per cent of the White 
Presbyterian males and 5 per cent of the 
White Presbyterian females attended church 
once a month. Eighteen per cent of the 
White ian males and 22 per cent 
of the White Presbyterian females attended 
church occasionally. Eleven per cent of the 
White Presbyterian males and five per cent 
of the White Presbyterian females attended 
church very seldom. 

Eighty-five per cent of the Negro Presby- 
terian males and 90 per cent of the Negro 
Presbyterian females attended church nearly 
every week. Seventeen per cent of the Negro 
Presbyterian males and 10 per cent of the 
Negro Presbyterian females attended church 
once a month. There were none who at- 
tended occasionally or very seldom. 

College Students 

Sixty-three per cent of the male students 
and 92 per cent of the female students at- 
tended church nearly every week. Three per 
cent of the male students and eight per cent 
of the female students attended church once 
a month. Twenty-five per cent of the male 
students and none of the female students at- 
tended church occasionally. Eight per cent 
of the male students and none of the female 
students attended church very seldom. One 
per cent of the male students reported no 
church attendance. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A large percentage of these church groups 
attended church nearly every week. These 


church members attended church regularly 
for a variety of reasons. Among the main 
reasons were and still are (1) for renewed 
faith for the building of personal securities 
in their daily living, (2) to maintain or in- 
crease their social positions, (3) to make 
social contacts. 

On the whole there are more women in 
church nearly every week than men. This is 
a reflection of our American culture that 
women attend church in larger numbers than 
do men. And by so doing, women are more 
religious than men. There are also, on the 
whole a greater proportion of Negro mem- 
bers attending church nearly every week than 
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White members. This is partly due to de- 
ficiencies in social organizations for Negroes 
in the area. Their churches serve as agencies 
for most of their needs. 

According to church groups there is a 
larger number of Catholic members attend- 
ing church nearly every week than mem- 
bers in the other church groups. This is 
probably due to the strict requirement of 
church attendance and to shorter hours of 
service. 


Preferences of Church Services 

These members of the various church 
groups were asked to check the services they 
liked best such as Sunday School, regular 
preaching services, young peoples organiza- 
tions, and others. (Mass). 

The Baptists 

Twenty-six per cent of the White Baptist 
males and 40 per cent of the White Baptist 
females stated that they liked Sunday School. 
Seventy-one per cent of the White Baptist 
males and 52 per cent of the White Baptist 
females liked regular preaching services. 
Three per cent of the White Baptist males and 
eight per cent of the White Baptist females 
liked young peoples organizations. 

Of the Negro Baptists, 28 per cent of the 
males and 33 per cent of the females liked 
Sunday School. Sixty-four per cent of the 
Negro Baptist males and 62 per cent of the 
Negro Baptist females liked regular preach- 
ing services. Eight per cent of the Negro 
Baptist males and five per cent of the Negro 
Baptist females liked young peoples organiza- 
tions. 

The Roman Catholics 

Ninety-seven per cent of the White Catho- 
lic males and 98 per cent of the White Catho- 
lic females like the Roman Catholic Mass 
best. Ninety-seven per cent of the Negro 
Catholic males and 95 per cent of the Negro 
Catholic females like the Roman Catholic 
Mass. 


The Methodists 
Seventy per cent of the White Methodist 
males and 68 per cent of the White Metho- 
dist females liked regular services best. Sixty- 
seven per cent of the Negro Methodist males 


and 78 per cent of the Negro Methodist fe- 
males liked regular preaching services. 
The Presbyterians 

Sixty-two per cent of the White Presby- 
terian males and 60 per cent of the White 
Presbyterian females liked regular services 
best. Eighty-four per cent of the Negro 
Presbyterian males and 80 per cent of the 
Negro Presbyterian females liked regular 
preaching services. 

College Students 

Student preferences were more widely 
distributed. Twenty-nine per cent of the 
male students and 37 per cent of the female 
students liked Sunday school best. Forty-one 
per cent of the male students and 35 per cent 
of the female students liked regular preach- 
ing services. Twelve per cent of the males 
and 16 per cent of the females liked young 
peoples organizations. Thirteen per cent of 
the males and 11 per cent of the females 
liked Catholic mass best. Five per cent of the 
males and one per cent of the female students 
stated no preference. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The majority of these church members 
liked regular preaching services and the 
Roman Catholic mass. This seems to indi- 
cate that the church program is geared to 
the interest of the adult population; except 
for the college students very little preference 
is shown for Sunday School or young peoples 
organizations among these church groups. 


Attendance to Other Churches 
The Baptists 

Twenty-one per cent of the White Baptist 
males and 25 per cent of the White Baptist 
females attended frequently churches other 
than their denomination. Seventy-six per 
cent of the White Baptist males and 75 per 
cent of the White Baptist females attended 
other churches than their denomination sel- 
dom. 

Seventy-six per cent uf the White Baptist 
males and 75 per cent of the White Baptist 
females attended other churches than their 
denomination seldom. 


The Roman Catholics 
Seventy per cent of the White Catholic 
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males and 58 per cent of the White Catholic 
females attended other churches seldom. 
Seventy per cent of the Negro Catholic 
males and 77 per cent of the Negro Catholic 
females attended other churches seldom. 


The Methodists 
Seventy-three per cent of the White Metho- 
dist males and 61 per cent of the White 
Methodist females attended other churches 
than their denomination seldom. Sixty-seven 
per cent of the Negro Methodist males and 
73 per cent of the Negro Methodist females 
attended other churches seldom. 
The Presbyterians 
Eighty-eight per cent of the White Presby- 
terian males and 73 per cent of the White 
Presbyterian females attended other churches 
than their own seldom. Eighty-nine per cent 
of the Negro Presbyterian males and 100 
per cent of the Negro Presbyterian females 
attended other churches seldom. 
College Students 
Sixty per cent of the male students and 63 
per cent of the female students attended 
other churches seldom. A large percentage 
of these church groups attended other 
churches other than their denomination very 
seldom. It is believed that the White Bap- 
tists, Negro Catholics, the Negro Methodists, 
and the White Presbyterians who did not 
state that they attended other churches either 
frequently or seldom probably did not attend 
other churches at all. 
Summary and Conclusions 
The analysis just made seems to indicate 
that there are still strong denominational ties 
among these church groups. There is a 
gradual tendency, however, that these de- 
nominational ties are gradually losing their 
control of church members. This is indi- 
cated by the percentages of church members 
who attended other churches than their own 
denomination frequently. 
Church Attitudes 
The following section is concerned with 
an Item or Statement Analysis of Opinions 
Given by the Church Groups Studied in the 
General Population in the East Baton Rouge 
Area. 


An item analysis will give a much clearer 
picture of the thinking of these church groups 
since each statement in the scale constitutes a 
scale. Church members express their feeling 
about each statement by underlining one of 


the following phrases, strongly agree, agree, 
undecided, disagree and strongly disagree. 
The 18 statements were rearranged by topics 
so that the group responses may be analyzed 
to indicate the role of the church community 
life. The statements cover the following 
topics: 

The Church as a Human Organization 
The Church and Regular Attendance 
operation 

The Church and Women Activities 
The Church and Prayer for the Afflicted 
—- and Its Position on Taking 
a Life 

The Church and The Bible ’ 

The Church and The Teachings of 
Christ 

The Church and Laws Against Lynch- 


ing 
The Church and Community Practices 
The Church and Youth Problems of 
Marriage and the Family 
12. The Church and Sex Education to 
Children and Youth 
13. The Church and Youth 
14. The Church and the Minister 
15. The Church and the Movies 
16. The Church and Radio Programs on 
Sundays 
17. The Church and the Teaching of Class 
Distinction 
18. The Church and Interracial Activities 
Statement 1: The Church as a Human 
Organization 
Forty-five per cent of both the White Bap- 
tist males and females and 72 per cent of the 
Negro Baptist males and 65 per cent of the 
Negro Baptist females agree and strongly 
agree that, the church should teach people 
that their religion grows out of their associa- 
tion with other human beings. In recent years, 
the church groups have provided a series of 
lectures for citizen education so that it is 
gradually moving away from its other worldly 
or from an avenue of escape. This is par- 
ticularly true of the Negro groups since it is 
striving for wider opportunities. Seventy- 
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three per cent of the White Methodist males 
and 68 per cent of the White Methodist fe- 
males agree and strongly agree on the item. 
Eighty per cent of the Negro Methodist males 
and 81 per cent of the Negro Methodist fe- 
males agree and strongly agree on the state- 
ment. Fifty-six per cent of the White Catho- 
lic males and 30 per cent of the White 
Catholic females agree on the above statement 
while 45 per cent of the Negro Catholic 
males and 54 per cent of the Negro Catholic 
females agree and strongly agree on the state- 
ment. 

Seventy per cent of the White Presbyterian 
males and 65 per cent of the White Presby- 
terian females agree and strongly agree on 
the statement. Ninety-six per cent of the 
Negro Presbyterian males and 98 per cent 
of the Negro Presbyterian females agree and 
strongly agree on the item. 

Over 50 per cent of both the male and 
female students agree and strongly agree on 
the statement. These church groups believe 
that their churches vary in value like most 
other social agencies. 

Summary and Conclusions 

A large percentage of these church groups 
agree and strongly agree that, the church 
should teach that their religion grows out of 
their association with other human beings. 
The Methodists and Presbyterians seem to 
be in greater agreement than the other church 
groups on this item. This is partly due to 
the social action program on the part of the 
Methodist group and to the liberal training of 
the Minister in the Presbyterian group. Dr. 
E. J. Chave in his discussion of the facts of 
the “divine process” in human development 
says among other things that man is a social 
being, whose personality and character are 
shaped in a social process. These church 
groups are apparently aware of the above 
conclusion.* 


Statement 2: The Church and Regular 
Attendance 


Sixty per cent of the White Baptist males 


‘Dr. E. J. Chave, “Creative Curriculum Construc- 
tion for Moral and Religious Education,” Religious 
— Vol. XLV, May-June, 1950, No. 3, p. 
154. 


and 53 per cent of the White Baptist females 
agree and strongly agree, that regular church 
attendance is necessary if one is to be religious. 
Sixty-two per cent of the Negro Baptist 
males and 70 per cent of the Negro Baptist 
females agree and strongly agree on the item. © 
Thirty-seven per cent of the White Methodist 
males and 51 per cent of the White Methodist 
females agree and strongly agree on that 
statement. Sixty-two per cent of the Negro 
Methodist males and 69 per cent of the 
Negro Methodist females are in strong agree- 
ment on the item. Eighty-five per cent of 
the White Catholic males and 77 per cent of 
the White Catholic females agree and 
strongly agree on the statement. Also 85 
per cent of the Negro Catholic males and 88 
per cent of the Negro Catholic females agree 
and strongly agree on the item. The Catho- 
lic groups have accepted very strongly this 
religious pattern of regular attendance. 


Seventy-three per cent of the White Pres- 
byterian males and 56 per cent of the White 
Presbyterian females agree and strongly 
agree on the statement. For the Negro Pres- 
byterians, 75 per cent of the males and 78 
per cent of the females are in strong agree- 
ment on the item. Of the 200 college stu- 
dents, 48 per cent of the males and 52 per 
cent of the females agree and strongly agree 
on the statement. These students have ac- 
cepted the religious patterns of their elders 
as well as their deep obligation to the church. 


Summary and Conclusion 


A high proportion of these church groups 
feel that, regular church attendance is neces- 
sary if one is to be religious. The Roman 
Catholic group is in greater agreement on this 
statement than the other church groups. The 
Catholics have accepted very strongly this 
pattern of church behavior. 


Statement 3: The Church and Denomi- 
national Cooperation 


Only twenty-four per cent of the White 
Baptist males and 32 per cent of the White 
Baptist females feel that denominationalism 
is a hindrance to church cooperation. Of the 
Negro Baptists only 33 per cent of the males 
and 30 per cent of the females agree and 
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strongly agree on the item. Forty-four per 
cent of the White Methodist males and 46 
per cent of the White Methodist females 
agree and strongly agree on the item. Thirty- 
one per cent of both the Negro Methodist 
males and females agree and strongly agree 
on the statement. Of the White Catholics 
47 per cent of the males and 26 per cent of 
the females agree and strongly agree on the 
statement. Only 13 per cent of the Negro 
Catholic males and 16 per cent of the Negro 
Catholic females agree and strongly agree on 
the item. 

Forty-seven per cent of the White Presby- 
terian males and 37 per cent of the White 
Presbyterian females agree and strongly agree 
on the item. Of the Negro Presbyterians, 
seventy per cent of the males agree on the 
item and 86 per cent of the females agree 
and strongly agree on the item. This lib- 
eralism on the part of Negro Presbyterians 
is due to the fact that the group is small and 
is easily influenced. The majority of these 
Negro Presbyterian members were recruited 
from the Baptist and Methodist groups. 

Forty-four per cent of both the male and 
the female students agree and strongly agree 
on the item. 

Summary and Conclusions 

A very small percentage of these church 
groups feel that, denominationalism is a 
hindrance to church cooperation. They 
still believe in denominationalism. In com- 
parison, however, the Presbyterians and the 
Methodists are more liberal than the other 
groups on the above item. 

Statement 4: The Church and Women 

Activities 

Fifty-four per cent of the White Baptist 
males and 57 per cent of the White Baptist 
females feel that women should spend more 
time in church activities and less in other 
community activities. Thirty-nine per cent 
of the Negro Baptist males and 65 per cent 
of the Negro Baptist females are in strong 
accordance with the item. 

Fifty-seven per cent of the White Metho- 
dist males and 46 per cent of the White 
Methodist females agree and strongly agree 
on the statement. Forty-six per cent of the 


Negro Methodist males and 66 per cent of 
the Negro Methodist females agree and 
strongly agree on the item. 

Forty-eight per cent of the White Catholic 
males and 28 per cent of the White Catholic 
females agree and strongly agree on the 
statement. Sixty-four per cent of the Negro 
Catholic males and 47 per cent of the Negro 
Catholic females are in strong agreement on 
the item. Of the White Presbyterians, 67 
per cent of the males and 57 per cent of the 
females agree and strongly agree on the 
item. Of the Negro Presbyterians, 48 per 
cent of the males and 32 per cent of the fe- 
males agree and strongly agree on the state- 
ment. 

Only 24 per cent of both male and female 
students agree and strongly agree on the 
item. These students recognize the changing 
status of women. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The opinion, as to the role of church wom- 
en seems to vary among different church 
groups according to sex. For example, the 
Negro Baptist males and the White Catholic 
females registered a low percentage of 
agreement when the Negro Baptist males are 
compared with the Negro Baptist females, 
and the White Catholic males to White 
Catholic females. There probably is some 
confusion in the minds of the Negro Baptist 
males and the White Catholic females and 
Negro Presbyterians on the statement. 

It is true however, that the customary pat- 
terns of women are changing. This is seen 
clearly in the attitudes of the student group. 

However, Dr. Fitchett® in describing the 
role of the minister's wife in modern society 
concludes that the traditional role of the 
minister's wife is breaking up and that there 
is consensus relative to a new role which the 
leader of women is expected to play. 


Statement 5: The Church and Prayer 
for the Afflicted 
Thirty-five per cent of the White Baptist 
males and 32 per cent of the White Bapist 
females agree and strongly agree, that church 


'Dr. E. Horace Fitchett, “The Role of the Min- 
ister’s Wife in Modern Society,” The Foundation. 
Third Quarter, 1949, page 8. 
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members can best help in the elimination of 
disease by praying for the cure of the afflicted. 
Also, 35 per cent of the Negro Bapist males 
and 46 per cent of the Negro Baptist females 
agree and strongly agree on the statement. 

Fourteen per cent of the White Methodist 
males and 17 per cent of the White Methodist 
females agree and strongly agree on the item. 
Twenty-eight per cent of the Negro Metho- 
dist males and 41 per cent of the Negro 
Methodist females are in strong agreement 
on the statement. 

Of the White Catholics, 24 per cent of the 
males and 32 per cent of the females agree 
and strongly agree on the statement. While 
for the Negro Catholics, 22 per cent of the 
males and 25 per cent of the females agree 
and strongly agree. 

Fifteen per cent of the White Presbyterian 
males and 17 per cent of the White Presby- 
terian females agree and strongly agree on 
the item. Sixteen per cent of the Negro 
Presbyterian males and 19 per cent of the 
Negro Presbyterian females agree and strong- 
ly agree on the statement. 

Fourteen per cent of the male students 
and 19 per cent of the female students agree 
and strongly agree on the item. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The conclusion derived from the above 
analysis is that traditional prayers are grad- 
ually losing their control over church groups. 
These religious groups believe that some 
medical aid is also necessary for the cure of 
the afflicted. In this connection, Dr. E. J. 
Chave’ concludes that prayers must be organ- 
ized in the light of needs and resources rather 
than in adoration, petition, confession, and 
forms of direct address. It is probably that 
these church groups are struggling between 
this newer and the older conception of pray- 
ers. 

Statement 6: The Church and Its Posi- 

tion on Taking a Life 

Sixty per cent of the White Baptist males 
and only 20 per cent of the White Baptist 
females believe that churches should support 
laws to make illegal the taking of life from 


°Dr. E. J. Chave, op. cit. pp. 153-155. 


one suffering from an incurable disease. The 
White Baptist females are probably confused 
on this statement. Fifty-two per cent of the 
Negro Baptist males and 54 per cent of the 
Negro Baptist females agree and strongly 
agree on the statement. 

Fifty-four per cent of the White Methodist 
males and 46 per cent of the White Metho- 
dist females agree and strongly agree on the 
item. Forty-five per cent of the Negro 
Methodist males and 38 per cent of the Negro 
Methodist females agree and strongly agree 
on the statement. 

Seventy-three per cent of the White 
Catholic males and 51 per cent of the White 
Catholic females agree and strongly agree on 
the item. While for the Negro Catholics, 
84 per cent of the males and 74 per cent of 
the females agree and strongly agree on the 
statement. 

Sixty-two per cent of the White Presby- 
terian males and 56 per cent of the White 
Presbyterian females are in strong agreement 
on the statement. For the Negro Presby- 
terians, 58 per cent of the males and 48 per 
cent of the females agree on the item. 

Fifty-two per cent of the male students 
and 33 per cent of the female students agree 
and strongly agree on the statement. 


Summary and Conclusions 

A high proportion of these church groups 
are in strong agreement on the above item. 
These church groups have been taught that 
it is a sin to kill, and that it is not a Chris- 
tian act to take life from one suffering from 
an incurable disease. Here the church has 
a strong influence on the behavior of its 
members. 


Statement 7: The Church and the Bible 

Seventy-nine per cent of the White Bap- 
tist males and 80 per cent of the White Bap- 
tist females agree and strongly agree that, the 
church rests on unquestioning faith in the 
Bible as the word of God. Seventy-nine per 
cent of the Negro Baptist males and 86 per 
cent of the Negro Baptist females agree and 
strongly agree on the item. 

Sixty-three per cent of the White Metho-’ 
dist males and 73 per cent of the White 
Methodist females agree and strongly agree 
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on the statement. Sixty-six per cent of the 
Negro Methodist males and 75 per cent of 
the Negro Methodist females agree and 
strongly agree on the item. Seventy per cent 
of the White Catholic males and 67 per cent 
of the White Catholic females agree and 
strongly agree on the statement. For the 
Negro Catholics, 95 per cent of the males and 
94 per cent of the females are in strong 
agreement on the item. 

Eighty-eight per cent of the White Pres- 
byterian males and 87 per cent of the White 
Presbyterian females agree and strongly 
agree on the statement. Ninety-eight per cent 
of both the Negro Presbyterian males and 
females agree and strongly agree on the item. 

Seventy-five per cent of the male students 
and 66 per cent of the female students agree 
and strongly agree on the statement. 

Summary and Conclusions 

A high proportion of these church groups 
believe in the Bible as the word of God. The 
Bible is still used as an aid to many of these 
church groups in dissolving many of their 
daily conflicts, and it also offers them a way 
of salvation. 


Statement 8: The Church and The 
Teachings of Christ 

Seventy-four per cent of the White Baptist 
males and 63 per cent of the White Baptist 
females agree and strongly agree that, a Chris- 
tion is simply one who seeks to live up to the 
teachings of Christ. Seventy-nine per cent of 
the Negro Baptist males and 83 per cent of 
Negro Baptist females agree and strongly 
agree on the item. 

Eighty-four per cent of the White Metho- 
dist males and 76 per cent of the White 
Methodist females agree and strongly agree 
on the statement. Seventy-four per cent of 
the Negro Methodist males and 76 per cent 
of the Negro Methodist females agree and 
strongly agree on the item. 

Seventy-seven per cent of both the White 
Catholic males and females strongly agree 
on the item. Ninety-three per cent of the 
Negro Catholic males and 88 per cent of the 
Negro Catholic females agree and strongly 
agree on the item. 

Seventy-six per cent of the White Presby- 


terian males and 77 per cent of the White 
Presbyterian females agree and strongly 
agree on the statement. Ninety-one per cent 
of the Negro Presbyterian males and 97 per 
cent of the Negro Presbyterian females agree 
and strongly agree on the item. 

Eighty-six per cent of the male students 


_and 81 per cent of the female students agree 


and strongly agree on the statement. 
Summary and Conclusions 

There are strong beliefs on the part of 
these church groups that a Christian is one 
who lives up to the teachings of Christ. It 
seems true that these church groups would 
like to see the Kingdom of God on earth. It 
may be for the time being that the culture 
is opposed to the above thinking. 

Statement 9: The Church and Laws 
Against Lynching 

Forty per cent of the White Baptist males 
and 38 per cent of the White Baptist females 
agree and strongly agree that, church mem- 
bers should organize mass meetings to protest 
against lynching and to petition authorities 
for more adequate laws and law enforcement. 
Eighty-one per cent of the Negro Baptist 
males and 90 per cent of the Negro Baptist 
females agree and strongly agree on the item. 

Thirty per cent of the White Methodist 
males and 37 per cent of the White Methodist 
females agree and strongly agree on the state- 
ment. Sixty-four per cent of the Negro 
Methodist males and 68 per cent of the Negro 
Methodist females agree and strongly agree 
on the item. 

Forty-seven per cent of the White Catholic 
males and 54 per cent of the White Catholic 
females agree and strongly agree on the state- 
ment. Seventy-three per cent of the Negro 
Catholic males and 77 per cent of the Negro 
Catholic females agree and strongly agree 
on the item. 

Fifty per cent of the White Presbyterian 
males and 46 per cent of the White Presby- 
terian females agree and strongly agree on the 
statement. Sixty-four per cent of the Negro 
Presbyterian males and 52 per cent of the 
Negro Presbyterian females agree and 
strongly agree on the item. 

Eighty-two per cent of the male students 
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and 62 per cent of the female students agree 
and strongly agree on the statement. 


Summary and Conclusions 
A high proportion of these church groups 
believe that lynching should be abolished. 
The Negro church groups are in large agree- 
ment since they are more directly affected. 


Statement 10: The Church and Com- 
munity Practices 


Seventy-one per cent of both the White 
Baptist males and females agree and strongly 
agree that, if every person belonged to church 
the standards and practices of the community 
would be raised. Seventy-seven per cent of 
the Negro Baptist males and 91 per cent of 
the Negro Baptist females agree and strongly 
agree on the item. 

Sixty-four per cent of the White Methodist 
males and 63 per cent of the White Methodist 
females agree and strongly agree on the state- 
ment. Of the Negro Methodists, 57 per cent 
of the males, and 67 per cent of the females 
agree and strongly agree on the item. 

Ninety-seven per cent of the White Catho- 
lic males and 90 per cent of the White Catho- 
lic females agree and strongly agree on the 
statement. Of the Negro Catholics, all of the 
males and 91 per cent of the females agree 
and strongly agree on the item. 

Ninety-one per cent of the White Pres- 
byterian males and 76 per cent of the White 
Presbyterian females agree and strongly 
agree on the statement. Of the Negro Pres- 
byterians, 92 per cent of both the males and 
females agree and strongly agree on the item. 

Fifty-one per cent of the male students and 
66 per cent of the female students agree and 
strongly agree on the statement. 

Summary and Conclusions 

These church groups are in strong agree- 
ment that the community would be greatly 
improved if every person were a church mem- 
ber. Church leaders would do well to con- 
sider and reorganize their programs to meet 
this need. 


Statement 11: The Church and Youth 
Problems of Marriage 
and the Family 


Ninety-two per cent of the White Baptist 


males and 86 per cent of the White Baptist 
females agree and strongly agree that, 4 
church program should include education of 
youth in the problems of marriage and the 
family. Ninety-three per cent of the Negro 
Baptist males and 90 per cent of the Negro 
Baptist females agree and strongly agree on 
the item. 

Seventy-four per cent of the White Metho- 
dist males and 93 per cent of the White 
Methodist females agree and strongly agree 
on the statement. Ninety-six per cent of 
the Negro Methodist males and 91 per cent 
of the Negro Methodist females agree and 
strongly agree on the item. 

Ninety-two per cent of the White Catholic 
males and 90 per cent of the White Catholic 
females agree and strongly agree on the state- 
ment. Ninety-two per cent of the Negro 
Catholic males and 98 per cent of the Negro 
Catholic females agree and strongly agree 
on the item. 

Eighty-eight per cent of the White Pres- 
byterian males and 94 per cent of the White 
Presbyterian females agree and strongly agree 
on the statement. Eighty-seven per cent of 
the Negro Presbyterian males and 97 per cent 
of the Negro Presbyterian females agree and 
strongly agree on the item. 

Eighty-five per cent of the male students 
and 79 per cent of the female students agree 
and strongly agree on the statement. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A large percentage of these church groups 
feel that, a church should include in its pro- 
gram the education of youth in the prob- 
lems of marriage and the family. The church 
can aid in formulating attitudes and values 
concerning marriage and the family. 


Statement 12: The Church and Sex 
Education to Children 
and Youth 


Sixty-three per cent of the White Baptist 
males and 44 per cent of the White Baptist 
females agree and strongly agree that, the 
church should teach parents how to give sex 
education to children and youth. Sixty-one 
per cent of both the Negro Baptist males and 
the Negro Baptist females agree and strongly 
agree on the item. 
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Fifty-seven per cent of the White Metho- 
dist males and 47 per cent of the White 
Methodist females agree and strongly agree 
on the statement. Of the Negro Methodists, 
53 per cent of the males and 68 per cent of 
the females agree and strongly agree on the 
item. 

Eighty-two per cent of the White Catholic 
males and 62 per cent of the White Catholic 
females agree and strongly agree on the item. 

Sixty-one per cent of the White Presby- 
terian males and 52 per cent of the White 
Presbyterian females agree and strongly agree 
on the statement. Of the Negro Presbyteri- 
ans, 88 per cent of the males and 98 per cent 
of the females agree and strongly agree on the 
item. 

Of the 200 students, 66 per cent of the 
males and 54 per cent of the females agree 
and strongly agree on the statement. 

Summary and Conclusions 

These church groups believe strongly that 
the church should teach sex education to chil- 
dren and youth. The church in this regard 
has an opportunity to transmit to the young 
some of the scientific conclusions about sex 
behavior. 

Statement 13: The Church and Youth 

Fifty-six per cent of the White Baptist 
males and 62 per cent of the White Baptist 
females agree and strongly agree that, many 
young people are turned against religion and 
the church by being preached at too much. 
Thirty-eight per cent of the Negro Baptist 
males and 39 per cent of the Negro Baptist 
females agree and strongly agree on the item. 

Fifty-one per cent of the White Methodist 
males and 56 per cent of the White Methodist 
females agree and strongly agree on the state- 
ment. Fifty per cent of the Negro Methodist 
males and 54 per cent of the Negro Methodist 
females agree and strongly agree on the item. 

Sixty-one per cent of the White Catholic 
males and 41 per cent of the White Catholic 
females agree and strongly agree on the state- 
ment. Twenty-nine per cent of both the 
Negro Catholic males and females agree and 
strongly agree on the item. 

Thirty-eight per cent of the White Pres- 
byterian males and 73 per cent of the White 


Presbyterian females agree and strongly agree 
on the statement. Of the Negro Presby- 
terians, 62 per cent of the males and 83 per 
cent of the females agree and strongly agree 
on item. 

Fifty-four per cent of both the male and 


the female students agree and strongly agree 
on the statement. 


Summary and Conclusions 

Responses of most of these groups seem 
to vary widely on the above statements. For 
example, the Negro Catholic males and the 
Negro Catholic females have a comparative 
low percentage. Also the White Catholic 
females have a low percentage response when 
compared with the White Catholic males. 
The responses of the White Presbyterian fe- 
males and the Negro Presbyterian females 
are much higher than the White Presbyterian 
males and the Negro Presbyterian males re- 
spectively. There is probably sore con- 
fusion in the minds of these groups con- 
cerning the statement. However, there is a 
strain of consistency among the Baptist males 
and females, the Methodist males and females 
and the student group on the statement. 
Over one half of the White Baptists agree 
and strongly agree on the item. The Negro 
Baptists are in smaller agreement on the 
item. 

Statement 14: The Church and the 

Minister 

Eighty-two per cent of the White Baptist 
males and 78 per cent of the White Baptist 
females agree and strongly agree that, a4 
minister ought to be governed by the same 
moral requirements as a layman. Of the 
Negro Baptists, 93 per cent of the males and 
80 per cent of the females agree and strongly 
agree on the statement. 

Sixty-five per cent of the White Metho- 
dist males and 76 per cent of the White 
Methodist females agree and strongly agree 
on the item. Eighty-three per cent of the 
Negro Methodist males and 72 per cent of 
and Negro Methodist females agree and 
strongly agree on the statement. 

Seventy-eight per cent of the White Catho- 
lic males and 70 per cent of the White Catho- 
lic females agree and strongly agree on the 
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item. Forty-five per cent of the Negro 
Catholic males and 43 per cent of the Negro 
Catholic females agree and strongly agree on 
the statement. 

Sixty-seven per cent of the White Presby- 
terian males and 86 per cent of the White 
Presbyterian females agree and strongly agree 
on the item. Eighty-four per cent of the 
Negro Presbyterian males and 88 per cent of 
the Negro Presbyterian females agree and 
strongly agree on the item. 

Sixty-two per cent of the male students and 
54 per cent of the female agree and strongly 
agree on the item. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A high proportion of these church groups 
believe that a minister ought to be governed 
by the same moral standards as that of a lay- 
man. These church groups feel that a min- 
ister should follow the same moral require- 
ments as other church members. 


Statement 15: The Church and the 
Movies 

Ten per cent of the White Baptist males 
and five per cent of the White Baptist fe- 
males agree and strongly agree that, the 
church should teach that it is sinful to attend 
the movies. Seventeen per cent of the Negro 
Baptist males and 15 per cent of the Negro 
Baptist females agree and strongly agree on 
the item. 

Only three per cent of both the White 
Methodist males and the White Methodist 
females agree and strongly agree on the state- 
ment. Fifteen per cent of both the Negro 
Methodist males and the Negro Methodist 
females agree and strongly agree on the item. 

Seventeen per cent of the White Catholic 
males and five per cent of the White Catholic 
females agree and strongly agree on the state- 
ment. Seven per cent of the Negro Catholic 
males and six per cent of the Negro Catholic 
females agree and strongly agree on the item. 

Nine per cent of the White Presbyterian 
males and none of the White Presbyterian 
females agree and strongly agree on the state- 
ment. Eleven per cent of the Negro Presby- 
terian males and two per cent of the Negro 
Presbyterian females agree and strongly agree 
on the item. 


Seven per cent of the male students and 
one per cent of the female students agree 
and strongly agree on the statement. 


Summary and Conclusions 
The above analysis reveals that the per- 
centage of agreement of the church groups. 
on the statement is very low. A large ma- 
jority of these church groups believe that the 
church should not teach that it is sinful to 
attend the movies. 


Statement 16: The Church and Radio 
Programs on Sunday 


Fifty-five per cent of the White Baptist 
males and 48 per cent of the White Baptist 
females agree and strongly agree that, the 
church should teach people to select special 
religious programs in listening to the radio 
on Sunday. Forty-three per cent of the 
Negro Baptist males and 51 per cent of the 
Negro Baptist females agree and strongly 
agree on the item. 

Thirty-seven per cent of the White Metho- 
dist males and 34 per cent of the White 
Methodist females agree and strongly agree 
on the statement. Forty-five per cent of the 
Negro Methodist males and 52 per cent of the 
Negro Methodist females agree and strongly 
agree on the item. 

Forty-five per cent of the White Catholic 
males and 36 per cent of the White Catholic 
females agree and strongly agree on the state- 
ment. Forty per cent of the Negro Catholic 
males and 52 per cent of the Negro Catholic 
females agree and strongly agree on the 
item. 

Sixty-two per cent of the White Presby- 
terian males and 51 per cent of the White 
Presbyterian females agree and strongly agree 
on the statement. Thirty-four per cent of 
the Negro Presbyterian males and 46 per 
cent of the Negro Presbyterian females agree 
and strongly agree on the item. 

Thirty-eight per cent of the male students 
and 35 per cent of the female students agree 
and strongly agree on the item. 


Summary and Conclusions 
These church groups are slowly and 
gradually changing to this idea that the 
church should teach people to select special 
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religious programs on Sunday. Here the 
church has an opportunity to influence reli- 
gious radio programs on Sunday. 


Statement 17: The Church and the 
Teaching of Class Dis- 
tinction 

Ninety-five per cent of the White Baptist 
males and 88 per cent of the White Baptist 
females agree and strongly agree that, there 
should be no class distinction in church. 
Eighty per cent of the Negro Baptist males 
and 77 per cent of the Negro Baptist females 
agree and strongly agree on the statement. 

Seventy-four per cent of the White Metho- 
dist males and 88 per cent of the White 
Methodist females agree and strongly agree 
on the item. Eighty-nine per cent of the 
Negro Methodist males and 86 per cent of the 
Negro Methodist females agree and strongly 
agree on the item. 

Ninety-one per cent of the White Catholic 
males and 82 per cent of the White Catholic 
females agree and strongly agree on the 
statement. Ninety-four per cent of the 
Negro Catholic males and 92 per cent of the 
Negro Catholic females agree and strongly 
agree on the item. 

Ninety-four per cent of the White Presby- 
terian males and 81 per cent of the White 
Presbyterian females agree and strongly agree 
on the statement. Ninety-two per cent of the 
Negro Presbyterian males and 95 per cent 
of the Negro Presbyterian females agree 
and strongly agree on the item. 

Eighty-eight per cent of the male students 
and 70 per cent of the female students agree 
and strongly agree on the statement. 

Summary and Conclusions 

There is no wide disparity between these 
church groups on the basis of occupational 
status on the above item. These church 
groups have been taught by their church 
leaders that there should be no social stratifi- 


cation among them. This opinion is proba- 
bly inconsistent with their present day prac- 
tices. The church here is largely influenced 
by the prevailing culture. 

Statement 18: The Church and Inter- 

racial Activities 

Fifty-three per cent of the White Baptist 
males and 67 per cent of the White Baptist 
females agree and strongly agree that, church 
members should support interracial actwities. 
Seventy-nine per cent of the Negro Baptist 
males and 85 per cent of the Negro Baptist 
females agree and strongly agree on the item. 

Forty-three per cent of the White Metho- 
dist males and 51 per cent of the White 
Methodist females agree and strongly agree 
on the statement. Sixty-four per cent of the 
Negro Methodist males and 72 per cent of the 
Negro Methodist females agree and strongly 
agree on the item. 

Forty-seven per cent of the White Catholic 
males and 70 per cent of the White Catholic 
females agree and strongly agree on the state- 
ment. Ninety-six per cent of the Negro 
Catholic males and 95 per cent of the Negro 
Catholic females agree and strongly agree 
on the item. 

Sixty-four per cent of the White Presby- 
terian males and 83 per cent of the White 
Presbyterian females agree and strongly agree 
on the statement. Seventy-eight per cent of 
the Negro Presbyterian males and 95 per 
cent of the Negro Presbyterian females agree 
and strongly agree on the item. 

Ninety-three per cent of the male students 
and 80 per cent of the female students agree 
and strongly agree on the statement. 

Summary and Conclusion 

A high proportion of these church groups 
believe that church members should lend 
their support to intergroup activities. The 
church based upon Christian principles could 
exert much influence in this area of social 
relationships. 
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The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of relevant 
significant research in the general field of psychology. Its implications for methods 
and material in religious education are clear. Religious educators may well take 
advantage of every new finding in scientific minh. 

Each abstract or group is preceded by an evaluation and interpretive comment, 
which aims to guide the reader in understanding the research reported. 

All of these abstracts are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and used by 
permission of that periodical. The abstract numbers are from Volume 25, 1951. 


I. ABSTRACTS ON PERSONALITY 

Probably in the long run the psychologist 
can serve the religious educator best by giv- 
ing him information which increases the 
understanding of human personality. The 
studies reported here sound fragmentary. 
Each, however, contributes a little to this 
understanding. 

The study abstracted below helps build 
up a coherent picture of personality by show- 
ing a connection between ethnic prejudice 
and reaction to ambigous material. 


2808. FRENKLE-BRUNSWICK, ELSE. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley.) INTOLERANCE OF AMBIGUITY 
AS AN EMOTIONAL AND PERCEPTUAL PERSONAL- 
ITY VARIABLE. J. Personality, 1949, 18, 108-143.— 
Denial of emotional ambivalence and intolerance 
of cognitive ambiguity are conceived as different 
aspects of a coherent characteristic. In prejudiced 
subjects there is reduction of ambiguous cognitive 
patterns to certainty, as indicated by a clinging to 
the familiar, or by super-imposing distorting 
cliches upon stimuli not manageable in simple and 
stereotyped fashion. Repression of aggression 
toward authority, fear, weakness, and elements of 
the opposite sex, in oneself are paralleled by ex- 
ternalized images of these tendencies as proj 
onto others and in narrowness and rigidity of con- 
sciousness. 36 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

Insight into the way in which a difference 
in a situation will determine whether ex- 
periences of success or failure will be more 
frequently remembered is provided here. 

2892. SANFORD, NEvitTT (U. California, Berk- 
eley.), & RISSER, JOSEPH. WHAT ARE THE CON- 
DITIONS OF SELF-DEFENSIVE FORGETTING? J. 
Personality, 1948, 17, 244-260. Rosenzweig has 
found that reactions to frustration may be either 
need-persistive or ego-defensive. This study is con- 
cerned with what conditions in the situation favor 
the one or the other reaction. Mothers were asked 
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to perform certain tasks before their daughters, 
aged 11 to 13. They were forced to fail in some 
and permitted to succeed in others. In an immedi- 
ate recall test the mothers recalled successes better 
than failures. Four months later, recall for suc- 
cesses and failures was equal. Children aged 9-14, 
performed tasks similar to those above but without 
the presence of observers and they were permi 
to continue until some success was achieved. In 
this phase the failures were recalled better than 
success. The two experiments seem to support the 
proposition that self-defensive forgetting tends to 
occur when need to regain self-esteem is maximal 
and when the possibility for achieving it is mini- 
mal.— M. O. Wilson. 

The concept of role has been a fruitful and 
unifying one in the field of personality. The 
article abstracted here indicates why. 


2912. NEWCOMB, THEODORE M. (U. Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor.) ROLE BEHAVIORS IN THE 
STUDY OF INDIVIDUAL PERSONALITY AND OF 
Groups. J. Personality, 1950, 18, 273-289.— 
The as vere are emphasized. (1) It is 
generally agreed that much of personality can be 
understood in terms of self-other attitudes and per- 
ceptions. What is not always appreciated is that 
self and other are interdependent and are per- 
ceived in terms of the role system of one’s society. 
(2) The concept of role is as essential for the un- 
derstanding of groups as for the individual. It 
follows that the nature of a group changes or per- 
sists. (3) Role behaviors may be considered as 
units of observation in the study of order and regu- 
larity both in the individual personality and in 
group behavior.— M. O. Wilson. 


Frequently psychologists have investigated 
whether factors found to be significant in 
perception also influenced retention. Here 
a factor known to influence retention is in- 
vestigated to discover its influence on per- 
ception. This also helps to build a coherent. 
view of personality. — 
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2914. POSTMAN, LEO, « SOLOMON, RICHARD 
L. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) PERCEPTUAL 
SENSITIVITY To. COMPLETED AND INCOMPLETED 
Tasks. J. Personality, 1950, 18, 347-357. — This 
is an investigation of the effects on perceptual be- 
havior of two variables known to have important 
effects on retention; (1) completion versus incom- 
pletion of tasks, and (2) recency of exercise. In 
one part of the experiments the S was interrupted 
when the group task, anne anagrams, was half 
completed. In the other the materials, twenty 
words, half of which had been used in the pre- 
vious anagram task, were projected on a screen 
and the S’s were asked to write down everything 
they saw. The results show that perceptual sen- 
sitivity is affected by success and failure. But for 
a given S, recognition thresholds may be lower for 
either failure or success words. The direction of 
the change varies from S to S, being a function of 
S’s habitual way of handling successes and failures. 
13 references. M. O. Wilson. 


Biographical material has infrequently 
been subjected to statistical analysis. The 
following abstract is accordingly very sug- 


gestive. 


SHOWN IN BIOGRAPHIES. J. educ, Psychol. 1950, 
41, 193-216. — This posthumously published study 
presents reports on 91 distinguished men, rated on 
the basis of their biographies, > 48 traits. Their 
ratings, together with those of 9 other persons, 
were converted into standard type scores and the 
intercorrelations of the traits were calculated. The 
rating scores and correlations are reported in detail. 
It appears that there is support for the belief that 
there is such a thing as general emotionality. 

and anger, however, show a correlation of .14, and 
it is su that they may be independent gene- 
caused traits. The study was not completed by the 
author, but has been made available, as he left it, 
for such further analysis and interpretations as 
others may care to make. — E. B. Mallory. 


The concept of social class was originally 
a sociological concept. The study abstracted 
here indicates the way in which its use by 
psychologists has modified it and given it 
psychological meaning. 

2938. CENTERS, RICHARD. (U. California, 
Los Angeles.) SOCIAL CLASS IDENTIFICATIONS 
OF AMERICAN YOUTH. J. Personality, 1950, 18, 
290-302. The purpose was to determine the nature 
and extent of class membership feelings among 
adolescents. Results: (1) Class consciousness is 
present among adolescents and closely approxi- 
mates that of adults in distribution and in relation 
to occupational stratification. (2) Their class 
identification tends to be displaced upward more 
toward upper middle classes than those of adults. 
(3) Maturity is significantly related to class con- 
sciousness inasmuch as older adolescents conform 
more closely to adults in identifying themselves 
with the working and lower classes. This factor, 
however, does not seem to be intellectual in nature. 
(4) Class identification of girls tends to be higher 


than of boys of the same strata. (5) Union affili- 
ation by parents is not a influence on 
of white collar workers.— M. O. Wilson. 


More and more studies indicate that the 
way a sees himself influence much of 
his behavior. Here is an example of very 
specific influence. 

3171. LEHNER, G. F. J. (U. California, Los 
Angeles), « SILVER, H. AGE RELATIONSHIPS ON 
THE DRAW-A-PERSON TEST. J. Personality, 1948, 
17, 199-209. — The purpose was to determine the 
relation between ages of subjects and ages assigned 
to drawings produced on the DAP test. The sub- 
jects were 229 males (ages 17-45) and 192 fe- 
males (ages 18-45). In the earlier years in both 
sexes, the assigned ages for the drawings tended to . 
increase with chronological ages, but from 25 years 
on they assigned progressively lower ages. Ages 
assigned to drawings representing the opposite sex 
were more variable than those assigned for the 
same sex. Both sexes tended to assign older ages 


M. O. Wilson. 


Il. ABSTRACTS WITH 
SIGNIFICANCE 

If prejudice is related to personality and 
methods of child rearing influence person- 
ality, it seems likely that there is a relation- 
ship between methods of child rearing and 
the development of prejudice. The study 
abstracted here indicates that this is probably 
true. 

2949. HARRIS, DALE B. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis), GOUGH, HARRISON G. & MARTIN, 
WILLIAM E. CHILDREN’S ETHNIC ATTITUDES: 
II. RELATIONSHIP TO PARENTAL BELIEFS CON- 
CERNING CHILD TRAINING. Child Developm., 
1950, 21, 170-181. — The hypothesis is tested that 
authoritarian control is related to a higher inci- 
dence of prejudiced attitudes in children. Inter- 
correlations among 6 scales relating to child-rear- 
ing were made. A substantial positive relationship 
was found between the authoritarian rigidity, and 
empirical scales, all of which were negatively cor- 
related with the good judgment scale. The per- 
missiveness, parent-child integration, and good 
judgment scales showed low, positive correlations. 
The authors conclude that “prejudice in children 
appears which is involved in authoritarian han- 
dling of control and lack of tolerance of children’s 
— (see 25: 2946)—E. W. 

en 


We have become accustomed to thinking 
of housing as a problem for economists, archi- 
tects, and city planners. This study indicates 
clearly the psychological factors involved. 

2994. FESTINGER, LEON; SCHACHTER, STAN- 
LEY, & BACK, Kurt. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
SOCIAL PRESSURES IN INFORMAL GROUPS; A 


SOCIAL 


; 
4 
| O diawings fepresenungs Males than females. 
nificance of these results is discussed briefly. — 
2917. ‘THORNDIKE, EDWARD L. TRAITS OF 
= 
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STUDY OF HUMAN FACTORS IN HOUSING. New 
York: Harper, 1950. x, 240 p. $3.00.— Inter- 
views and sociometric techniques are used to study 
the friendships and community life in a housing 
project for 260 married veterans at MIT. In this 
relatively homogeneous group, proximity is a 
striking factor in the formation of friendships. 
Group standards, as shown by uniformity of com- 
munity attitudes, exist within any one housing 
unit in the measure that there are many friendships 
(high degree of cohesion) within that unit. There 
is a chapter by a housing expert and one by an 
architect applying the author's findings and rais- 
ing questions about housing which psychologists 
might help to answer. One chapter is devoted to 
quantitative techniques for summarizing sociomet- 
ric data. — C. Leuba. 

We live at a time when an enormous 
amount of attention is being given to prob- 
lems of leadership. Gouldner’s book pro- 


vides a basis for understanding why this is so 


by presenting papers which approach this . 


subject for a variety of points of view. 


2997. GOULDNER, ALVIN W. (Ed.) (U. 
Buffalo, N. Y.) STUDIES IN LEADERSHIP. New 
York: Harper, 1950. xvi, 736 p. $5.00.— 33 
papers by social scientists, half of them previously 
unpublished, are assembled in this book. Part 1 
contains four papers dealing with types of leaders. 
Part 2 deals with leadership and its group settings, 
in 12 papers. Part 3 has five papers about author- 
itarian and democratic leaders. Part 4 consists of 
seven papers about the ethics and techniques of 
leadership, and Part 5 is a three-paper general dis- 
cussion. The author has written an Introduction 
to the k and also “contexts” or introductory 
discussions about each main problem.—H. F. 
Rothe. 

This paper contributes to the understand- 
ing of the allergic child. 


3342. MILLER, HYMAN, & BARUCH, Doro- 
THY W. A STUDY OF HOSTILITY IN ALLERGIC 
CHILDREN. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 20, 
506-519.—In this study of 90 allergic and 53 
nonallergic children it was found that children 
with asthma, hay fever or eczema handle their hos- 
tility differently from nonallergic children. Hos- 
tility fell into the categories of (1) direct hostility, 
(2) indirect hostility, (3) displaced hostility, and 
(4) hostility turned against self. It was found 
that blocking of outgoing hostility was signifi- 
cantly more common in the allergic and that he 
more characteristically turned hostility against 


himself. — R. E. Perl. 
RELIGIO! 


This study indicates the way in which the 
traditional attitude of a religious group may 
contribute to a social problem. 


3268. CLINEBELL, HOWARD J. AMERICAN 
PROTESTANTISM AND THE PROBLEM OF ALCO- 


HOLISM. J. Clin. Pastoral Wk., 1949,2, 199-215. 
On the basis of intensive interviewing and case 
material on 79 alcoholics the author calls for a 
new approach to alcoholism. The present attitude 
based on the will-power assumptions of faculty 
psychology, is characterized as voluntaristic, judg- 
mental, moralistic, and coercive. It not only in- 
hibits understanding of the problem and blocks 
therapy, but it is also a factor in the etiology of 
alcoholism. The new attitude which is needed is 
one of understanding causes, and accepting the al- 
coholic as a sick person who deserves help. Al- 
coholism is a consequence of basic anxiety, a nag- 
ging sense of inadequacy in interpersonal relations, 
which cannot be cured by blame or pressure, but 
by prevention through therapy in meeting emo- 
tional deficiencies. —P. E. Johnson. 


This article calls to the attention of psy- 
chologists their moral responsibility in the 
application of their results. 


3500. CATTELL, RAYMOND B. (U. Illinois, 
Urbana.) THE INTERGRATION OF PSYCHOLOGY 
WITH MORAL VALUES. Brit, J. Psychol., 1950, 
41, 25-34. “When a social scientist makes recom- 
mendations for progress it is surely not too much to 
ask that he state clearly what human values he re- 
gards as most important.” Value systems are im- 
plied in many of our theories and in the interpreta- 
tion of much of our data. “. .. from a scientific 
point of view it does not matter whether we agree 
or disagree with given values, but . . . it does pro- 
duce a very scientific confusion unless they are 
stated . . . it seems questionable whether a social 
scientist can or should escape from the problem of 
having to make a thorough moral examination of 
the use being made of his results or of the set-up 
in which he is asked to answer a specific question.” 
19 references. — L. E. Thuen. 


Although jokes are frequently made about 
how little of sermons members of a congre- 
gation actually remember, we seldom have 
data on this point. If we consider the mem- 
ory of students for sermons read to them by 
their teacher relevant, we have this study 
data on this point. 


4039. MORLAN, GEORGE K. (Springfield 
(Mass.) Coll.) AN EXPERIMENT ON THE RECALL 
OF RELIGIOUS MATERIAL. Religion in Life, 1950, 
19, 589-594. In this follow-up of an earlier study 
on what people remember of sermons, the author 
read four sermons to students in two classes; then 

two weeks asked them to indicate what they 
could recall. Of the 94 returns 50 could not recall 
enough to tabulate, while 44 were able to do so. 
By classifying the material recalled he concludes 
that sermons are better remembered when they 
present a shock, when they deal with the interests 
of problems of the people, and when they present 
theological problems honestly with courage. Im- 
agery or word pictures do not prove as effective 
as in the earlier experiment where non-students ~ 
were interviewed. — P. E, Johnson. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Intercultural Education. By JOHN D. REDDEN 
and FRANCIS A. RYAN. Milwaukee: Bruce 
awe Company, 1951. ix + 180 pages. 
The authors are teachers in the School of Edu- 

cation, Fordham University. They are concerned 

with the problems in human relationships arising 
in this country and throughout the contemporary 
world due to differences in viewpoints of racial, 
religious, nationality and socio-economic types of 
peoples. The tensions, prejudices, discriminations 
and inhumanities which earmark these relation- 
ships not only deny the values of democracy but 
they harbor a “materialistic” and an “atheistic” in- 
terpretation of life. They are akin to “commu- 


nism. 

The field of intergroup understanding and co- 
operative community living is a proper subject for 
American education on all grade levels of instruc- 
tion. Redden and Ryan outline what is involved 
by way of philosophy, problems, curriculum and 
methods, if this job is to be done in keeping with 
the principles of the Roman Catholic Church. 

They leave no doubt in the reader’s mind about 
where they stand on the subject. They expound 
the significance of the ethical value of freedom for 
groups and cultures in society as well as for indi- 
viduals, and they articulate the corresponding re- 
sponsibilities that citizens must assume in order to 
fulfill their obligations to each other. The sanc- 
tions of a democracy are reinforced by the teach- 
ings of the Church and the mandates of the Divine 
Spirit. “The Christian democratic way of life em- 
braces both the intelligent use of the experimental 
method and the method of authority . . .” 

The book will have a welcome place among 
texts that are opening up a relatively new aspect of 
classroom education. The authors plow a straight 
furrow across the subject matter field, turn up 
much sub-soil, and plant considerable seed of hu- 
man understanding and goodwill. They make va- 
rious references to other texts in intercultural edu- 
cation and furnish the reader with a good working 
bibliography. At the close of each chapter they 
provide a list of questions to stimulate further 
thought on the part of the reader. The conclud- 
ing chapter deals with the intellectual implications 
of the UNESCO program. — Stewart G. Cole, Di- 
rector of Education, Southern California Region, 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, Los 
Angeles. 


Pastoral Care. Edited by J. RICHARD SPANN. 
New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1951. 272 pages. $2.50. 

When the editor of this symposium was plan- 
ning it, he wrote to me (no doubt also to others) 
soliciting suggestions on the outline, which was 
substantially what has emerged in the completed 
work. I replied that the book as conceived seemed 
to lack depth, that no space was allotted for an 
examination of a theory of pastoral care, and that 
in the absence of something of this kind the sev- 


eral contributions were bound to touch only the 
surface. In spite of the worth of the in- 
dividual contributions, my reading of the com- 
pleted volume leaves me with the same judgment. 

Within the limits imposed by the editor’s con- 
ception of his task, the writers have done well. 


ficiency of the book as a whole. It concludes that 
there must be organization in the church, just 
enough and no more; that the church must dis- 
cover the needs of people in its community; 


ister must teach the teachers. Such things, while 
true, belong in the cliché class. The space restric- 
tions put upon Mr. Stowe, as upon the other writ- 
ers, together with the absence of collaboration or 
consideration of basic theory, resulted in limiting 
this book inevitably. 

Pastoral Care is worth reading for its individual 
contributions. But it missed its chance to make a 
genuine contribution to our contemporary under- 
standing of the changing meaning of pastoral care. 
— Seward Hiltner, Divinity School, University of 
Chicago. 


Here Is Help for You. By JAMES GORDON GIL- 
KEY. New York: Macmillan Company, 1951. 
xi + 164 pages. $2.50. 

For many years the Christian church has been 
welcoming these volumes of sermons by James 
Gordon Gilkey, well known minister of South 
Congregational Church, Springfield, Massachu- 


setts. 

He has developed unusual ability in relating the 
insights of contemporary psychology and the age 
old wisdom of religion to the personal problems 
which face modern man. This book is still another 
volume in this important and interesting field of 
personal religion. It contains sermons that move 
into such problems as these: “Our Five Hardest 
Adjustments,” “The Secret of Living under Pres- 
sure,” “Getting Along with Your Job,” “Making 
a Come-Back,” “Limiting Your Mental Load,” and 


rs. 

Dr. Gilkey’s design for the sermon is very sim- 
ple. He states his problem in terms of a life situ- 
ation and then he seeks to meet it with three or 
four tested suggestions born out of the wisdom of 
the race and the experience of contemporary psy- 
chology. Usually the last suggestion is related to 
the help which God can be in the situation. — 
Clarence Seidenspinner, First Methodist Church, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


| 

area in which pastoral care is exercised, e.g., with 

children, with youth, with alcoholics, with older 

, people. These chapters are useful practical sum- 

maries of what is distinctive in ministry to people 

with certain types of problems. The same is true 

of the five chapters on the background of pas- 

, toral care, of which one is on “Pastoral Care 

; through Christian Education” by W. McFerrin 
. Stowe. Mr. Stowe’s article well illustrates the de- : 

it must organize to meet these needs; that the min- 

| ister must choose and use others; and that the min- 
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The Christian Pastor. By WAYNE E. OATES. Phila- 
— Westminster Press, 1951. 171 pages. 


Simple and clear is the style of Dr. Wayne E. 
Oates. He combines practical experience gained 
in pastorates in North Carolina and Kentucky with 
psychological insights learned as Assistant Profes- 
sor of Pastoral Care at the Southern Baptist Theo- 

logical Seminary and as Chaplain of Kentucky 
Baptist Hospital. 

In lucid language the author brings together the 
findings of recent studies in psychotherapy with 
the ancient directives of the Bible to describe the 
pastoral task. 

“The Crisis Ministry of the Pastor” opens many 
special opportunities for bringing a ministry of 
healing to persons in great need. These opportuni- 
ties cause the author to appeal to pastors to master 
the discipiines of clinical training so that they may 
lift men out of the magic and superstition of faith 
cults. Although pastors are accepted in “symbolic 
role” by the community, they may use this role as 
a means of bringing real spiritual help to those 
who seek their care. 

The chapters on “The Levels of Pastoral Care” 
have the greatest appeal for this reviewer. The 
author points out that the pastor moves from the 
level of friendship to comfort, to confession, to 
instruction, to counseling, and then to therapy. 
His effectiveness is a matter of relationship. The 
pastor must be able to sense the level of depth of 
the task in which he is engaged. His exposition 
of “Listening Ministry,” in which he points out 
differences between a non-directive and directive 
type, should be read with a great deal of interest. 
“The Christian pastor accepts the fact that ethical 
values make a difference in the mental health of a 
person” (p. 130). This clue gives an insight into 
not only the listening techniques described by 
‘Oates, but also his concern for the reconstruction 
- guidance of persons in the Christian way of 
life. 

One of the best features of this book is the fine 
bibliography which it contains. These materials 
could be read with great profit by those who seek 
to improve their ways of caring for persons. — 
Robert S$. Clemmons, Adult Department, Board of 
Education, Methodist Church, Nashville, Tenn. 

Design for Living; From Jewish Life and Lore. By 

ESTHER Ruby. New York: Bloch Publishing 

Company, 1950. xiii + 224 pages. $3.00. 

The purpose of Esther Rudy’s book is to “simp- 
lify the progression to Judaism and the Jewish 
way of life, so that the young, and those adults who 
seek a quick view of a Jewish background and 
hesitate to open the heavier gates to learning may 
attain it easily and interestingly.” 

The book is divided into four parts: Torah, Tal- 
mud, Judaism, Labor. The author discusses these 
parts according to letters contained in the main 
headings. Such as: (1) Truth, Obedience, Rever- 
ence, Allegiance, Happiness; (2) Tolerance, Ami- 
ability, and associates, Loving-kindness, Morality 
and moderation, Understanding and wisdom, Dig- 
nity; (3) Justice, Unification, Democracy, 


Achievement, Idealism, Security and peace, Mon- 
otheism; (4) Labor, Dignity of, Arts and sciences, 
Business and trade, Occupations, ; 


Though the arrangement may be a novel way 
of writing a book, it is difficult to understand why 
the author has selected the above mentioned topics, 
rather than others, that could be found just as eas- 
ily. As a result of this selection of topics, the au- 
thor presents a conglomeration of facts and 
taken from the Torah, Talmud and more modern 
sources, to prove her theme of the unique position 
of Jews and their contribution to civilization. 

It is indeed difficult to comprehend the reasons 
which promoted the author to write the book and 
to what extent it can be helpful in understanding 
Jewish way of life. — Bernard Levitin, Supervisor, 
United Jewish Religious Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Practice of Marriage Counseling. By EMILY 
HARTSHORNE MupDD. New York: Association 
Press, 1951. xix + 336 pages. $4.50. 

Dr. Mudd has been the Director of the Mar- 
riage Council of Philadelphia since 1932. She has 
written a factual study of marriage counseling as 
carried on in her organization and also throughout 
the country. 

The book gives an excellent survey of both for- 
mal and informal marriage counseling. It describes 
how marriage counseling services function, the 
characteristics of their clients, gives some case hi 
tories as developed in interviews, describes the 
process of counseling, and discusses such topics as 
the impact of the war on marriage. There is a 
— of marriage counseling services in the United 

tates. 

This book will help the minister see more clear- 
ly where professional marriage counseling fits into 
his own work in counseling in the same area. It 
offers a basis on which he can check his work and 
his methods with the best in the professional field. 
It could be a very useful guide for groups or 
churches which might be contemplating a program 
of marriage counseling. — Carroll A. Wise, Pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Psychology and Counseling, Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

The Church through the Ages: A Primer of Church 
History. By MILDRED C. LUCKHARDT. New 
by Association Press, 1951. xi + 244 pages. 
This is the last volume of a trilogy by Mrs. Luck- 

hardt. The first two volumes treated the reader to 

stories from the Old and New Testaments respec- 
tively. This volume is intended to tell “the com- 
plete story of our religious heritage.” 

Mrs. Luckhardt’s style is admirably suited for 
the group for which she is writing, young people. 
It is simple, clear, lively and eminently readable. 
Her use of the narrative style usually employed in 
the historical novel is very attractive, although at 
times she overdoes the modernization of the speech 
and ideas of her fictional characters. 

In her attempt to tell “the complete story” the 
author begins with an attempt to explain the ori- 
gins of religion among men, moves on to the Jew- 
ish faith and thence to the life and teachings of 
Jesus. On this background she builds the story of 
the Christian faith from Pentecost to the National ° 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 
including along the way the United Nations and 
the present conflict of Korea. Obviously the “com- 
plete story” cannot be told in two hundred odd 
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pages. The anticipated gaps appear early and run 
through the entire account. conscientious 
teacher will have to supplement the book with 
other materials in order to fill the open spaces. 

The book is written throughout from a very low 
Christological point of view. At no time is the 
word “Christ” or its corresponding idea allowed to 
enter the book. Jesus’ purpose and function are 
depicted as being to teach men how to get along 
nicely and peacably with their neighbors, conse- 
quently he is a good man, a fine example, an ex- 
cellent teacher, but never Lord, Saviour or Re- 
deemer. The book i is dedicated to the task of dem- 
onstrating that “peace on earth” is to be both un- 
derstood and achieved in a manner far removed 
from any metaphysical involvements. The author 
engages in some highly interesting but equally 
questionable attempts to explain certain Biblical 
facts in such a way as not to invalidate her thesis. 
A good sample is her rendition of Peter’s sermon 
on Pentecost. On page 13 Mrs. Luckhardt has 
Peter describe Jesus as God’s promised “Good 

. Leader, a ie calls Example,” whereas in Acts 2, 
Peter calls Jesus “both Lord and Christ.” 
The pr on =| account comes perilously close to a 
misrepresentation of the facts. 

The book is also studded with errors. The re- 
viewer stopped listing them when he reached thirty- 
five. Only samples can be given here. Gregory 
the Great is said to have opposed force (p. 58), 
yet it was he who raised an army and the 
Lombards: Luther’s entry into the episcopal pal- 
ace at Worms (p. 117) is said to have been ac- 
companied by the roar of a huge crowd outside 
singing “Ein’ Feste Burg.” Unfortunately for 
Mrs. Luckhardt’s dramatic sense the hymn was not 
written until 1529. Luther appeared in Worms 
in 1521. On page 122 John Knox is credited with 
having made a treaty with Queen Elizabeth, a com- 
pletely impossible accomplishment which never 
happened, and on page 136 we read that the Eng- 
lish Parliament dissolved the connection of the 
English Church with Rome in 1529 although the 
Act of Supremacy was not passed until 1534. On 
page 144 the Separatists who sailed in the May- 
flower are confused with the Puritans, a common 
but unfortunate mistake, and on page 154 the 
name of John Woolman is twice misspelled Woll- 
man. Some of the mistakes are the result of care- 
lessness, such as the spelling Unum Sanctum for 
Unam Sanctam on page 94. Other errors seem 
deliberate such as the statement on page 128 that 
“Since both he (Loyola) and Martin Luther were 
clergymen who studied the teachings of St. Augus- 
tine and thought them good, naturally they held 
many similar beliefs.” 

The reviewer can only conclude that it is unfor- 
tunate that such an interestingly written book 
should be thus marred, and issue the warning, “let 
the reader beware.” — Richard C. Wolf, Assistant 
Professor of Church History, Divinity School, Yale 
University. 


The Gospel According to Luke. By ERNEST FRE- 
MONT TITTLE. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


1951. vii + 274 pages. $3.75. 

It would be difficult to find a more helpful ex- 
position and application of the Gospel according 
to Luke than this one by Ernest Fremont Tittle. 


of 1949. 


and deep insight which has gone into his interpre- 
tation of Luke's Gospel. Everyone knows that Dr. 


to the thinking of other people. 

He was, of course, an original thinker and com- 
mentator on his own. He was the head of 
parish of several thousand people for some thirty 
years. His insights into human nature and the 
Gospel at work within it were true and 
These insights are at all times apparent in his ex- 
position and application. 

The second comment which needs to be made 
concerns Dr. Tittle’s understanding of the 
as relevant, not only to the individual, but also to 


pressed in this commentary. 
One must also mention the fact that here is a 
commentary that is wonderfully interesting read- 


k is full of fast moving prose, written in mod- 
ern speech idiom that appeals to the mind and 
touches the heart. It is Dr. Tittle at his best as a 
master of modern prose style. — Clarence Seiden- 

Methodist Chi 


spinner, First urch, Racine, Wiscon- 
sin. 

A Prote: VERGILIUS FERM. 


stant Dictionary. By 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. ix + 

283 pages. $5.00. 

Professor Ferm has established himself as a cap- 
able editor of religious dictionaries. The succinct 
description of ideas in this volume is commenda- 
ble. Names of persons, churches, and basic ideas 
related to Protestantism compose the breadth of 
this work. Leafing through the pages such items 
as the following appear: Lyman Abbott, Absolu- 
tion, African Orthodox Church, American Bible 
Society, Anathema, Lancelot Andrewes, Benjamin 
W. Bacon, Baptism, Broad Church Party, Cam- 
bridge Platonists, Chautauqua Institution, Church 
of the Living God, Jonathan Edwards, Epiklesis, 
Erlangen School, George W. F. Hegel, Humanism. 
... Y.M.C.A., Huldreich Zwingli. Some articles 
are explained in three sentences; other articles, such 
as that on the Church of England, consume five 
and one-half pages. Careful cross references are 
inserted to make the compendium more usable. 

This is not a large volume, but it is an 
useful one for a student of theology to have near 
his study desk for ready reference. It will be help- 


What a pity that this exposition was not finally 
included in the Interpreter’s Bible for which it 
was originally written and upon which Dr. Tittle 
was at work at the time of his death in the summer 
Any number of good comments and recommen- 
dations can be made concerning Dr. Tittle’s expo- 
Tittle was a genuine student and one of the best 
read preachers at work in the American pulpit. 
His scholarship and wide reading are in constant 
evidence as he makes this interpretation of Luke. 
‘ Many are the relevant references which he makes 
society. He was a great prophet of the Christian 
social order and also understood the teachings of 
Jesus and the work of the Gospel in social as well 
as individual terms. His wonderful sympathy for 
human nature, his alert understanding of its cor- 
porate problems and his faith in the ability of the 
Gospel to meet those problems are constantly ex- 
ing. Far from being the usual “exposition and 
application of the lesson” type of approach, this 
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ful for an immediate check for accuracy of state- 
ment. The book, dedicated to more than seven 
thousand students who have come under the tute- 
lage of Professor Ferm at the College of Wooster, 
is an outgrowth of his course in the History of 
Christian Thought. It is highly recommended for 
a reference work which will have much use. — 
Thomas S. Kepler, Professor of New Testament, 
Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College. 
The Snowden-Douglass Sunday School Lessons, 
1952. By EARL R. DoucLass. New York: 
a Company, 1951. xii + 467 pages. 
2.50. 

These studies deal with the International (Uni- 
form) Sunday School Lessons. They are not mi- 
nutely exegetical or expository, but rather as the 
sub-title indicates “Practical Expositions.” The 
author seeks to get the heart of the lesson and pass 
it on to teachers. 

Nor are the lessons burdened with an excess of 
factual information or illustrations, causing one to 
have to dig through a mass of material to get the 
essential truths. Rather they are very concise and 
go straight to the point. 

Also the mechanical arrangement is helpful. By 
mid-page topical headings, bold-face type, italics, 
and indentations, the author stresses the main 
points and helps the teacher see them very easily. 

The style is very readable, illustrations and quo- 
tations ample, and the whole brought within rea- 
sonable space. Dr. Douglass is a worthy successor 
to Dr. Snowden and is giving one of the best, if not 
the best, of the annual practical exposition of the 
Sunday school lessons. — J. M. Price, Professor of 
Psychology and Principles of Religious Education 
and Director, School of Religious Education, South- 
western Baptist Theological, Fort Worth, Tex. 

The Kingdom of Jesus. By JOHN DASHIELL 

Stoops. New York: Philosophical Library, 

1951. xxiv + 172 pages. $3.75. 

The title, the dedication, and the preface of this 

k give one at the outset a very g idea of its 
contents. The title obviously sets “The Kingdom 
of Jesus” in contradistinction to “The Kingdom of 

.” The dedication is to four teachers of the 
author, including John Dewey, Santayana, and 
Rauschenbusch, who, he says, taught him psychol- 
ogy, drama as interpreting history, and the social 
gospel of Jesus. (Whether the author studied 
with these men or sat at their feet through reading 
their writings is not clear.) The preface includes 
these sentences: “When there was no hope of a 
political realization of social justice on the earth it 
is psychologically understandable that men should 
have thought of the coming of a better social world 
in apocalyptic fashion.” “Our own creed we should 
state in this forms: God exists because the Chris- 
tion consciousness which is slowly creating a world- 
community of righteousness is God’s Son.” 

The author equates the theistic view with a legal- 
istic, priestly view of Judaism carried over into 
Christianity. He construes Jesus to have been in- 
terested primarily in proclaiming a social order, 
and affirms that the New Testament contains four 
distinguishable traditions — the social teaching \of 
Jesus, the adventist gospel of Peter, the Hellenistic 
gospel of Paul, and the Greek gospel of the book 


of John. “The kingdom preached by Jesus was a 
social community to be inaugurated on the earth.” 

The introduction states that the author is not 
concerned with philosophical questions, ‘‘our con- 
temporary disputes,” which he says are “uncon- 
scious attempts to define our traditional idea of 
God.” Rather, he aims to focus attention on Jesus’ 
ethical and social teaching, “and to discriminate 
this teaching from the larger theological complex 
in which it is presented in our New Testament.” 
Nevertheless, the book is written from a philosoph- 
ical standpoint if not for one. It will please 
those whose religious perspective is that of “scien- 
tific” naturalism. Others, still committed to a the- 
istic view, will find the book to contain what the 
title suggests. —Kendig Brubaker Cully, First 
Methodist Church, Evanston, Illinois. 


The Human Community: Its Philosophy and Prac- 
tice for a Time of Crisis. By BAKER BROWNELL. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. vi + 
305 pages. $4.00. 

Few men in America have spent more time and 
effort on the idea of community than has Baker 
Brownell. In his newest book The Human Com- 
munity, he has brought to focus a concept which 
was all but disappearing in an age of mass produc- 
tion and great aggregations of people at every 
point. 

He decries the “fragmentation” of life in a com- 
plex society. He says we must have “whole peo- 
ple” brought together as families with common 
interests. 

He shows how the world community is used to 
designate almost any group which comes together 
for any reason. As an illustration he shows how an 
actor may speak of his audience as “his commu- 
nity.” He shows that to have “community” there 
must be a more permanent relationship with the 
give and take of democratic action. 

This book is the outgrowth of the Montana 
Study which was carried on under the leadership 
of the author for several years. Illustrations of 
many geographical areas are given in showing how 
growth or disintegration takes place. 

This is not a book for easy reading. It will take 
many hours of thoughtful consideration to really 
come to grips with the total concept of commu- 
nity. The heart of all he says in this treatise is 
that there is o real community except where there 
are small enough groups to have face to face re- 
lationships. There are those who will violently 
disagree with this, but others will say the author 
has put the finger on the real situation. 

Those who will criticize him with what will 
seem to be a humanistic approach to religion, 
should recognize that this is not a book on the- 
ology, but rather a broad approach to interrelated 
human values in small groups. 

Those who would understand the movements of 
people throughout the world, would do well to 
a on this thought-provoking, stimulating 

k seeing the possibility of the democratic pro- 
cess finding its only adequate fruitage in small 
face to face groups which help to plan their destin- 
ies. — Clyde N. Rogers, Director, Town and Coun- 
rad — Ohio Council of Churches, Colum- 

us, Ohio. 
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The Gospel in Slow Motion. By RONALD KNOX. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1950. x + 182 
pages. $2.50. 

The reviewer of this volume has not read Mon- 
signor Knox’s The Mass im Slow Motion or his 
Creed in Slow Motion, but that is not perhaps a 
serious handicap in impartially appraising the 
present popular book, which comprises occasional 
sermons delivered at a convent school for girls. 
The style is familiar, simple, idiomatic, even hu- 
morous. The author explains that the sermons 
are “aimed at producing good Christians rather 
than dévotees.” The viewpoint throughout is strict, 
rigid fundamentalism, in a Roman-Catholic sense, 
and there is no concession of any sort to Christian 
“liberalism.” No distinction is drawn between 
Christianity and Christology. Naturally, nothing 
whatever is said about “the higher criticism,” 
about the “heresies” of those sincere Christians 
who, like the Right Rev. William Inge, the 
“gloomy” ex-dean of St. Paul’s London, reject the 
biblical miracles, or treat them as mere myths or 
figures of speech, and declare flatly that Christian- 
ity is in no need of miracles. Protestant and ra- 
tionalist scholars are ignored by Monsignor Knox. 
The disciplined, well-mannered girls at the convent 
school doubtless refrained from putting any ques- 
tions, even if they had heard of the historic con- 
troversies in or about religion generally and Chris- 
tianity in particular. He takes the biblical miracles 
literally. — Victor S. Yarros, La Jolla, California. 


A Treasury of the World’s Great Myths and 
Legends. By JOANNA STRONG and ToM B. 
LEONARD. New York. Hart Publishing Com- 
pany. 319 pages. $3.75. 

This book for boys and girls from eight to thir- 
teen contains sixty-four time-tested stories, of 
which twenty are Greek myths, three Hebrew tales, 
five tales of Ancient Rome and three from China, 
sixteen Aesop’s Fables, three Norse Legends, five 
tales from the Arabian Nights, and three each of 
British, European and American folk tales. The 
book starts with the Myth of the Trojan Horse and 
concludes with a story of Johnny Appleseed. 

As one reads the book he is not certain of the 
basis of selection of the stories other than the fact 
that these stories are familiar. However, to read 
the book is to travel again through the “halls of 
memory.” The book is filled with adventure and 
interest. One can be certain that boys and girls 
will find here adventure, excitement and humor. 

This reviewer wondered why there were only 
three from American folk tales and why there were 
so few stories which impinged upon the current 
lives of boys and girls. It would be interesting to 
gata of boys and girls to the stories of this 


A few less stories of murder and of the display 
of physical prowess would bring more endorse- 
ment to the The religious educator will 


find few stories here for retelling. 

The fifty-three illustrations by Hubert Whattey 
add to the vividness of the stories. This book is 
as its title indicates a treasury of well-known myths 
and legends. — Leonard A. Stidley, Dean and Pro- 
fessor of Religious Education, Graduate School of 
Theology, Oberlin College. 


Your Church and You. By FRED P. CORSON. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Company, 1951. 
xiv + 171 pages. $2.50. 

The way in which you (and I) relate ourselves 
to the church is the ultimate criterion of the ef- 
fectiveness of the church. Bishop Fred P. Corson, 
Methodist, of Philadelphia, has given us of his 
insight and experience in relating the church to 

Ou. 

He points in the many short chapters of the 
book to the specific points of relationship and un- 
derstanding. There is nothing vague about the 
book. And it touches all the points where the 
church can make a contact with the individual. 

The finest chapter of the book was the one on 
the divisions of the church. The emotional think- 
ing both within and without the church on de- 
nominationalism has not helped us in our primary 
task. This chapter throws real light on the sub- 
ject, and new insights are inevitable. Probably 
the least helpful chapter deals with the church and 
the state. The principles are clearly defined, but 
then the mechanics are submerged in favor of 
terms that do not belong. The term ericanism 
is used frequently, and without insight. The prin- 
ciple of the separation of church and state does not 
rest on the qualifying adjective ‘American.’ The 
principle must be qualified only by one term, and 
that term is ‘Christian.’ The temptation to make 
a point by resort to patriotism is to be resisted, es- 
pecially when the principle is the separation of 
church and state. 

However, the conclusions of the book are rea- 
sonable, and the form is ideal. Like the former 
volume The Pattern of a Church, the book grows 
out of a conviction that better churchmanship on 
the part of every church member is the prelude 
to greater church influence and success. Laymen 
will find specific help in the book. Ministers will 
find stimulation and guidance, and both will find 
that the church #s a whole institution, a body made 
up of all the necessary parts. 

The book will stimulate laymen and ministers 
to relate themselves to their church in a more vital 
way; and could pave the way for the church to 
become more vital both to themselves and to their 
world. — John D. Rozeboom, Trinity Methodist 
Church, Highland Park, Michigan. 


The Art of the Rhythmic Choir; Worship through 
Symbolic Movement. By MARGARET PALMER 
Fisk. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. 
xi + 205 pages. $2.50. 

“Praise Him with the Dance,” enjoins the psalm- 
ist, giving in these words one of various evidences 
that symbolic movement was a part of Old Testa- 
ment worship. Although American church his- 
tory until recent times yields few examples, it is 
true, as Mrs. Fisk points out in her book, that the 
religious dance and symbolic gesture have been 
used in almost every period of the history of the 
Christian church. This reviewer had the privilege 
of seeing some of the early revivals in our day 
which Mrs. Fisk cites in her chapter on the his- 
tory of the art: Ruth St. Denis’ Masque of Mary 
presented in Riverside Church in New York, Wil- 
liam Norman Guthrie’s production of Gibran’s 
The Prophet in choreographic form at St. Mark’s- 
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in-the-Bouwerie. No one who has seen so reverent 
and effective uses of the art as were these, could 
help being impelled to such more readily planned 
experiences as for instance rhythmic interpretations 
of Christmas carols by children’s choirs, or of 
psalms or other Biblical or poetic selections by 
speech choirs. The possibilities as Mrs. Fisk has 
sounded them are many and rewarding. Mrs. 
Fisk’s book makes debtors to her all who are ready 
to use dramatic art in the service of religious wor- 
ship or teaching. — H Niebuhr, Department 
of Religious Education, McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 


Oneness with Christ. By W. R. NICHOLSON. 
Edited by James M. Gray. Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Kregel Publications, 1951 [reprint]. 
284 pages. $3.00 
This book was copyrighted in 1903. It is now 

republished in a new edition —a fact which may 

have some connection with the much talked-of 
trend toward religious orthodoxy or return to old- 
fashioned, uncompromising Christianity as inter- 
preted by stern and unbending Protestants and op- 
ponents of all new tendencies in theology 
organized religion. 

The sub-title of the book is: “Popular Studies 
in the Epistle to the Colossians.” The analysis and 
commentary on this epistle are keen, eloquent and 
dogmatic. Bishop Nicholson was a powerful and 
magnetic preacher. He vehemently denounced 
what he regarded as heresies and false ideas about 
the Scriptures, the founders of the Christian faith 
and the essentials of the Christian life. He did not 
argue in these studies: he asserted, reiterated and 
repeatedly underlined his emphatic statements. He 
was severe with Roman Catholics and with Chris- 
tian Scientists, so called. 

He believed that Paul’s warning against heresies 
which merely threatened the Colossian Christians 
actually threaten us today, and these heresies must 
be exposed and condemned. 

It is unfortunate that the good bishop over- 
looked the necessity of stressing the need of 
“works” in addition to faith, On one page he 
does indeed mention “almsgiving, visiting, earn- 
est kindness” and other such “fruits” of deep faith, 
but there is no bill of particulars, no reference to 
industrial relations, economic justice, exploitation 
and usury in new forms. We know today that 
vague Sunday pleas, however impassioned, do 
precious little good in a modern complex society. 
— Victor S. Yarros, La Jolla, California. 

The Hebrew Impact on Western Civilization. Edi- 
ted by DAGOBERT D. RUNES. New York: 
ow" Library, 1951. xiv + 922 pages. 

10.00. 


This comprehensive volume of more than 900 
pages presents a panoramic picture of the Jewish 
impact on the development of the various aspects 
of Western civilization. 

The editor, Dagobert D. Runes, who has edited 
several important philosophical anthologies has 
brought together within the covers of this volume 
eighteen appraisals by scholars, experts in their 
respective fields, dealing with the Jewish contri- 
bution to democracy, science, social science, medi- 
cine, law, music, j ism, etc. 


In his preface, the editor states frankly that this 
is a book of propaganda, directed against intoler- 
ance, racial hatred and prejudice. “Perhaps this 
book will help to show that in these two thousand 
years of unwanted neighborliness, the Jew has con- 
tributed a goodly share for the betterment of this, 
our society, for which thanks were few on the 
record, and humiliations many.” 


Space permits only to mention here some of the 


noteworthy essays in this large volume. 

In the first monograph, “Hebrew Foundations 
of American Democracy,” Professor Abraham 
Katsh traces the vast influence of the Old Testa- 
ment, the important role the Mosaic law played 
in Northern Colonial legislation, and the esteem 
in which the Hebrew language was held by the 
pee universities, Harvard, Yale, and Kings Col- 
lege. 

Highly informative and interesting is Professor 
L. L. Bernard’s essay on “Jewish Sociologist and 
Political Scientists.” The author does not merely 
list the names, but also describes briefly their con- 
tributions to social thought and social welfare. He 
points out that the history and traditional culture 
of Jews have predisposed them toward political 
science and sociology and their contributions have 
almost always been on the side of democracy and 
public welfare. Among the names of modern 
prominent social thinkers, Bernard includes such 
sociologists as Emil Durkheim, George Simmel, 
Ludwig Gumplowicz, Max Nordau, Harold Laski, 
and Walter Lippman. 

Among the best essays in the volume is Dr. 
Maurice J. Karpf’s 45-page monograph on “Jew- 
ish Social Service.” He describes the contributions 
of Jewish philanthropy to general social service by 
contrasting the concepts of charity as expressed in 
the code of Maimonides of the thirteenth century 
with the English concept as expressed in the Poor 
Law of the sixteenth century. Discussing the phi- 
losophy and program of Jewish social agencies, Dr. 
Karpf says that Jewish philanthropy has made a 
“first rate contribution to general social welfare 
through Jewish participation and leadership in 
fund raising by the general community.” 

Of special interest is the essay, “The Fountain- 
head of Western Religion” in which the author, 
Vergilius Ferm, shows that much that came to be 
called Christian was, in fact, the “lengthening shad- 
ows of Hebraic ideas and influence”; “that Chris- 
tianity was not something new but a confirmation 
of truths already known”; “that the church in its 
very beginning, even its form of worship had been 
modeled after the Jewish Synagogue” (p. 832). 

The essay concludes with the statement that 
while differences in detailed theologies and prac- 
tices, properly understood, will probably continue 
with more good than harm, on the main issues 
unity must naturally be expected in a world that 
is growing into one. 

Another interesting and highly informative es- 
say is Professor Paul Nettle’s “Judaism and Mu- 

While some of the chapters are little more than 
catalogues of great Jews and their work, others are 
historical and philosophical expositions of high 
merit. However, one questions as to whether 
achievements of individuals who happen to be 
Jews, some of whom are baptized or half-Jews can 
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be regarded as the impact of Judaism on Western 
Civilization. 

One regrets to note in such a comprehensive 
work as this so many errors, and glaring omissions. 
Herzl’s, “The Jewish State” published in 1896 is 
here listed as having been issued twenty-seven years 
earlier in 1869. Franz Rosenzweig died in 1929, 
not in 1922. Friedrich Engels and H. L. Mencken 
are listed as Jews while the names of George Jean 
Nathan, and of such world famous anthropologists 
and ethnologists as Franz Boas, and Edward Sapir, 
are omitted. 

The bibliographical references and footnotes aft- 
er each chapter add much to the scholarly value of 
the book. 

In spite of its many errors and defects, the vol- 
ume is an impressive symposium on the contribu- 
tions of Jews to Western Civilization. It is a 
highly useful reference book for the student of 
ethnic relations as well as for the general reader. — 
Rabbi Bernard Cohen, Hebrew Institute of San 
Antonio, Texas. 


Religious Values in Education. By WARD MAD- 
DEN. New York: ioe & Brothers, 1951. 
xiii + 203 pages. $3.00 
This book bears the matks of a doctoral disser- 

tation. The thesis is an ambitious one. As a mat- 

ter of fact several subjects, more or less interrelated, 
are included around the general theme of the place 
of religion in public school education. 

The author’s conception of education is rather 
clear. Following the John Dewey school, he sees 
the public school class room as a miniature society 
preparing youth by means of problem-solving tech- 
niques to meet the demands of living in a demo- 
cratic society. The teacher should not only help 
the pupil pass om our traditional culture, but he 
should assist the pupil to pass on it so that this tra- 
dition may remain flexible and subject to the 
growing demands of the mid-twentieth century. 
Rather than a subject-matter-centered school, he 
would press for a pupil-community-world-focused 
ga in the tradition of the American way of 


When the author turns to religion, the situation 
is not so clear. He raises several potent paradoxes 
which need to be reduced to a workable faith. For 
instance, he compares the pre-scientific elements in 
historic Christianity with the requirements of a 
religion adequate for an age of science. Further- 
more, he recognizes the impasse between the re- 
ligious viewpoint of a neo-orthodox Christian such 
as Reinhold Niebuhr and that of a religious nat- 
uralist such as Henry Nelson Wieman, and the 
need for a working “consensus” uniting their po- 
sitions. Although a champion of the Dewey- 
Wieman idea of religion as “the creative social 
act,” Madden wants to tie it in with an “essential” 
Christian faith. He therefore appeals to “the 
Christian view,” “the foundations of the Christian 
idea,” “Christianity in its wisest interpretation.” 
This is a lot of ground to cover in one-half of a 
book with fewer than two hundred pages. 

The remaining half is devoted to an endeavor 
to apply the religion of the creative social art to 
the regular —- of the public school. This 
would have made a sufficient and thrilling inquiry 
which needs very much to be done with care and 


is a compelling subject 
e are going to hear much when men 
escape the bee of religions of “revelation” 


gion. By SEWARD HILTNER. 
xii + 224 pages. 


“We see 
things in wholes, and what we see on our 
perception-readiness” (p. 57) 

is well Whether it is 


the life of Jonah or a citation about Karen Hor- 
ney’s “Clare,” the illustrations are apt. In deal- 
ing with anxiety, freedom and conscience, Dr. Hilt- 
ner brings the aspiration level of religious think- 
indings of science. mature treatment of 
and its relations to attitudes marks a degree of dif- 
ference from Kinsey and the tsetse fly approach. 
The chapters ” and 


Education, Methodist Church, Nashville, Tenn. 
The Religions of Mankind. By EDMUND DAVISON 
SOPER. 3d ed. rev. New York and Nashville: 
ae Press, 1951. 253 pages. 


This book, long a standard text in the history of 
religions, was first published in 1921, was ye 
oughly revised in 1938, and is now 
new edition, largely rewritten in light of ‘changed 
perspectives due to World War II and its ee" 
math. Its author, who is Professor of History of 
Religion in Garrett Biblical Institute, has since 
1948 taught in Leonard Theological "College in 
India, and has had opportunity to view afresh the 
contemporary religious situation 

Readers will find here the same direct, practical 
style characteristic of the earlier editions. Dr. 
Soper has skill in setting forth complex data with 


\is thoroughness. Because Madden has used alternate 
- chapters to shift from religion to education in the 
‘is pursuit of his main theme, much of the desirable 
id impact of his purpose is lost. The metaphysics of 
n- religion as a high quality of human experience and 
f an are free to pursue ce meaning Of spifi 
. value as an aspect of environing reality. — Stewart 
“ : G. Cole, Director of Education, Southern Califor- 
_ nia Region, National Conference of Christians and 
j Jews, Los Angeles. 
Self-Understanding through Psychology and Rels- 
1 1a These psychological irsights documented by apt 
y ‘ case analyses introduce us in a refreshing way to 
. ; the person we want to know best —the self. Al- 
: : though the author deals with concepts that are 
, : familiar to students of psychology, such as growth, 
| emotions, perception, his treatment is invigorating : 
: and pungent. “What direction we are growing is 
f more important than how far we got” (p. 3). “A 
| J dated emotion, like dated coffee, should have been 
econd Helpings’ deal with some adjustments 
during the aging process. They develop a frame- 
work for living beyond impulse, custom and the 
| pressures of our time. 
The suggested readings would be a good re- 
| fresher course for anyone who wants to “up to 
I date” himself on psychology and religion. — Rob- 
; ert Clemmons, Department of Adults, Board of 
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simplicity and clarity. These qualities are not lost 
in the introduction of new or changed subject mat- 
ter in the text. 

In content, although minor emendations occur 
throughout, the most considerable alteration is the 
omission of a former chapter on Zoroastrianism 
and the incorporation of its essential information 
in a new chapter on Jainism, Sikhism and Parsiism. 
The general plan remains the same. Beginning 
with a treatment of origins, the survey passes to 
animistic religion and on through religions of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, Greece and Rome, India, 
China, Japan, Judaism, Mohammedanism, Chris- 
tianity. Buddhism, to which a separate chapter is 
devoted, is treated also in connection with Chinese 
and Japanese religions. In the “Suggestions for 
Further Study” at the end of chapters Dr. Soper 
adds titles of more recent studies made since the 
last revision. On the whole his book still remains 
a worthy and effectual introduction to its subject. 
— Clarence H. Hamilton, Department of History 
and Philosophy of Religion and Christian Mis- 
sions, The Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, 


Interracial Housing: A Psychological Evaluation of 
a Social Experiment. By MORTON DEUTSCH 
and MARY EVANS COLLINS. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1951. xv + 173 
pages. 

In this report of a research project financed by 
the Field Foundation, Marshall Field, who writes 
the foreword for this interesting work, comments: 
“The Field Foundation, believing in the import- 
ance of interracial and intercultural relations to 
a democratic society, has decided that one of its 
principal activities is to support research in this 
area... research can do much to hasten the process 
of outmoding prejudice. . . . It may be of great 
value to those who would replace superstition with 
science in making up their minds about interracial 
housing.” 

The authors, in their preface, make some sig- 
nificant statements concerning this work. They 
say: “We believe that the social scientist has a re- 
sponsibility . . . to contribute to the solution of im- 
portant social problems.” This point of view, 
called by the authors “a dynamic value premise,” 
in contrast to a fatalistic or static one, is signifi- 
cant. It is concerned with experiments designed 
to reveal underlying processes and not simply with 
correlational studies or studies of what exists. 

The locale of the experiments were two low- 
rent, public housing projects in which Negroes and 
whites live as next door neighbors compared with 
two similar housing developments in which Ne- 
groes and whites were assigned to separate build- 
ings or areas. The study is concerned with differ- 
ences in attitudes, morale and other aspects of life 
existing among these people and the degree to 
which living under these circumstances modified 
or accentuated previously held points of view and 
prejudices. There is not space in this brief re- 
view to report in detail upon the techniques of in- 
vestigation. Sponsored by the Research Center for 
Human Relations of New York University and 
using experienced research people as investigators, 
one would expect a fairly high fidelity to scientific 
precedure. A careful study of Chapter IV of the 


report will assure the reader that such is the case. 


Of particular interest to the reader will be the 
conclusions reached with reference to the way in 
which the two housing projects —the integrated 
(mixed white and Negro tenants) and the segre- 
gated (races separately housed) affected social atti- 
tudes. The authors are sure that definite behavioral 
changes occurred as a result of whites living in the 
integrated housing units. These changes were in 
the direction of more favorable attitudes towards 
Negroes than they had possessed before. To quote: 
“The integrated project, by creating more oppor- 
tunities for close, social contacts between Negroes 
and whites and by stimulating a social atmosphere 
more conducive to friendly racial relations, exposes 
its tenants to the kinds of experiences which are 
likely to change prejudicial attitudes. In contrast, 
the segregated project does little to stimulate the 
experiences necessary to the disruption of preju- 
dices” (p. 88). 

Judging from the data presented in this study 
a dent has been made in William Graham Sum- 
ner’s famous dictum: “Stateways cannot change 
folkways.” It appears that, in this experiment, at 
least, racial attitudes were modified by living con- 
ditions which most of the tenants at the first re- 
garded with apprehension. Or, to use the words 
of the authors: “Thus, it is clear from our data 
that most housewives in the integrated projects we 
studied did not, upon moving into the projects, 
like the idea of living in the same buildings with 
Negro families (and certainly the community as 
a whole did not favor it), a considerable change 
in attitudes and “folkways” has taken place as a 
consequence of their experience resulting from a 
“stateway.” — Raymond A. Smith, Professor of Re- 
ligious Education, Greensboro College, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 


Religion and the Rise of Western Culture. By 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1950. xvi + 286 pages. $3.50. 

This is the volume of the 1948-49 Gifford Lec- 
tures by an eminent thinker. Little need be said 
about the scholarly achievements of Christopher 
Dawson. His reputation is thoroughly established 
in the fields of religion, sociology, and culture. In 
his spiritual pilgrimage he was received into “The 
Church” in 1914. 

’ The book deals only with the Middle Ages. In 

a convincing manner, the author offers evidence 
that all western nations are debtors to Christianity 
for the continuity, conservation, and enrichment of 
their cultural and spiritual life. The book brings 
out the constant interplay of the forces of Chris- 
tianity with those of the collapsing Roman civili- 
zation, the barbarism of the Middle Ages, the cul- 
ture of Byzantium, Islam, and other oriental in- 
fluences. In a western world of destruction and 
chaos the church permeated society, transformed 
and unified it. 

When kings were converted to Christianity, re- 
ligion and politics were fused. The king was God’s 
anointed yet his divine right was revocable by the 
church. Legislation took on Christian aspects. 
Priests and kings were ministers of the same Chris- 
tian society. Likewise the fighting drive among 
the converted barbarians could not be completely 
overcome, but found vent in the les — an 
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ambivalence of aggressiveness and self-abnegation. 
Moslem influences gave rise to a culture of love 
and courtesy of a pronouncedly worldly type but 
this was counterbalanced by religious influences 
which created the Arthurian legends and a St. 
Francis—a combination of the exotic and the 
Christian. The new cities that sprang up in the 
western world were really cathedral cities. They 
owed their origin to the church and were basically 
religious communities. Their guilds were under 
religious influence. “Medieval political philoso- 
phy was dominated by the ideal of unity. Man- 
kind was one great society, and above all the re- 
generated human race, that portion of mankind 
which was incorporated i in the Church, was united 
by its membership of Christ, its Head, by its alle- 
gience to the divine law and by its dedication to 
one transcendent end.” Governments, laws, arm- 
ies, schools, literature in the vernacular, music, 
song, poetry, arts felt a lasting influence from 
Christianity and brought into being a new nation- 
al culture and life. 

As life darkened the monastery became the cen- 
ter of the liturgical life, which, in turn, with its 
emphasis on eternal life became the chief medium 
of unity among the variety of people of Europe. 
When moral standards fell, the reforming party 
came from the monasteries, which, in spite of ac- 
knowledged shortcomings, pressed upon the peo- 
ple Christian ideals of saintliness. Nevertheless, 
secularism seeped in. The Friars then rose to the 
defense of Christian culture and unity. “The crea- 
tion of the Mendicant Orders together with the 
foundation of the universities marks the culmina- 
tion of the movement towards international and 
political unity which was the ideal of medieval 
Christendom.” 

The attempt however to check secularism came 
too late. The Popes were pre-occupied with the 
intense political conflicts with the Hohenstaufen. 
The victory of Philip IV of France over Pope Boni- 
face VIII marked the complete victory of tem- 
poral power of a national state over the interna- 
tional elements in medieval society. The second 
half of the XIII Century represented a movement 
of crisis and a turning point. The unity of Chris- 
tianity and the intellectual and spiritual synthesis 
of Western Europe collapsed. The way was now 
open for the religious divisions and the social 
changes of the XVI Century. 

The reader, who has been following through 
the pages of this book the achievements of Chris- 
tianity with considerable pride comes to its closing 
section with something of a shock. Efforts of a 
thousand years collapse; a triumphant march ends 
in defeat; secular forces snatch the victory. This 
very fact, however, provides a sign of hope. A 
secular culture could not and cannot bring about 
the integration and unity of the world. Modern 
man has to fall back on the faith of his fathers. — 
George P. Michaelides, President, Schauffler Col- 
lege of Religious Education and Social Work, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The New Man. By MAURICE NICOLL. New 
York: Hermitage House, 1951. xi + 235 
pages. $3.00 
This book is like a pageant of past errors in in- 

terpretation of the Bible. The author, by ignor- 


ing all modern Biblical and literary scholarship — 
and seemingly unaware of it—falls into an al- 
legorical and symbolical interpretation so strained 
that one would have to search the early Fathers 
for similar examples. There is not a single refer- 
ence in all 235 pages to any modern studies of 
the Bible. 

His thesis is simply that all of the teaching of 
Jesus was “about attaining a higher level, called 
rebirth. . . . It was not a teaching merely about 
remaining the same man and becoming a slightly 
better man, but about becoming a New Man... .” 
He proceeds to show how each parable, each story 
has an obvious literal meaning and a veiled psy- 
chological meaning. This is hardly astounding — 
but the exposition of it is. We discover that “the 
meaning is veiled, because if it were expressed in 
literal form no one would believe it, and everyone 
would think it mere nonsense” (p. 3). Further, 
“there is not a sentence, not a single word, in the 
Gospels, that has not meaning totally beyond the 
literal meaning” (p. 112). Biblical stories from 
that of the tower of Babel down through the ac- 
count of the betrayal by Judas become intricate 
allegories. The parables of Jesus are expounded 
as allegories — although we never discover whether 
the allegorizing was that of Jesus or the Gospel 
writer. Jesus becomes a play actor putting on a 
drama in front of men (p. 46, and the whole con- 
cluding chapter). 

The author is a psychologist whose interest 
naturally lies in the psychological implications of 
scripture. Of course it would be impossible for 
a man of intelligence to concentrate on the Bible 
without having some interesting and constructive 
ideas. The chapter on the Kingdom of Heaven, 
for example, contains many interesting observa- 
tions. Nevertheless, it is impossible to 
the book to anyone for its good qualities are hid- 
~~ under far too great a mass of misleading schol- 
arship. 

The book is beautifully bound and printed, with 
the exception of faulty Greek references on pages 
120, 161, 166, 170 and 225.— Frederick Burr 
Clifford, Professor of Humanities, Adrian College. 


The Book of Thirty Centuries; An Introduction to 
Modern Study of the Bible. By STANLEY 
Rypins. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1951.. xvii + 420 pages. $7.00. 

This is one of the most thorough recent studies 
of the history, transmission, and translation of the 
Bible. It deserves a place alongside F. Kenyon’s 
Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts (Harper, 
revised 1940), H. W. Robinson, ed., The Bible in 
Its Ancient and English Versions (Oxford, 1940), 
and I. M. Price’s The Ancestry of Our English 
Bible (Harper, revised by Irwin and Wikgren, 
1949). The subtitle is misleading, for it is not 
a general introduction to the study of the Bible, 
as it deals in turn with the transmission of the 
biblical text, the nature of the Old Testament text, 
the revision of the Old Testament text, the Greek 
text of the New Testament, the early versions, the 
printed Bible, translation into modern English, and 
higher criticism. 

The author, a professor of English at Brooklyn 
College of the College of the City of New a 
is quite at home in the original languages of the 
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Bible and is familiar with the vast literature on his 
subject. ie book seems to be the fruit of a life- 
long interest in the subject. The volume is useful 
to professional biblical scholars, ministers, and re- 
ligious educators, although probably somewhat too 
technical for the layman. The bibliographical 
notes are especially helpful for those who desire to 
undertake further study. A series of tables at the 
end gives the contents of the principal Greek 
uncial manuscript of the Septuagint, the contents 
of the principal Greek uncial manuscript of the 
New Testament, the principal biblical Greek uncial 
manuscripts, an alphabetical list of the most im- 
portant biblical manuscript, the principal Greek 
papyri of the Septuagint, the principal Greek 
papyri of the New Testament, and the variant order 
of the Old Testament books in the Masoretic Text, 
the Douai Version, and the Revised Version. Par- 
ticularly in view of the contemporary interest in 
Bible translation, this is an important book, full 
of interesting and useful information. — Herbert 
G. May, Professor of Old Testament, Graduate 
School of Theology, Oberlin College. 


St. Paul’s Gospel. By RONALD KNOX. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1950. 72 pages. $1.75. 
This little volume contains a series of five ser- 

mons on the message of St. Paul on the Old Testa- 

ment, on Christ’s divinity, on his humanity, on the 

Mystical Body, and on the risen life of the Chris- 

tian. They are marked by the fine command of 

language shown in the author’s translation of the 

New Testament and in his more elaborate writings. 

Though it is a much more solid treatment of 

Pauline thought than one would ordinarily expect 

in a volume of sermons, it cannot be said that the 

author adds to our understanding of the apostle. 

Though Knox is not permitted to deny all connec- 

tion between Paul and the letter to the Hebrews, 

he makes no use of that document. The Pastorals, 
however, aré cited occasionally in his exposition of 

Pauline ‘thought. — Clarence T. Craig, n and 

Professor of New Testament, Drew Theological 

Seminary, Madison, N. J. 


The Wines of Faith: A Consideration of the Na- 
ture and Meaning of Christian Faith in the Light 
of the Work of Soren Kierkegaard. By H. V. 
MARTIN. New York: Philosophical heey, 
1951. 131 pages. $2.75. 

This brief work brings together the central ideas 
of Kierkegaard which have furnished the main 
standpoint for the neo-orthodox movement in 
theology. They center on the méaning of faith 
and the relation of faith and reason. The boo! 
does this selective task very well, but is hardly a 
complete exposition of Kierkegaard. And it also 
brings out sharply the contrast between this point 
of view and the traditional theologies. St. Thomas, 
Kant, Hegel, Schleiermacher, Ritschl, Troeltsch, 
and Rudolf Otto—all in some form make faith 
coordinate with reason. Kierkegaard belongs in 


the tradition of Tertullian and Luther in a radical 
Opposition to all rationalism. 


A distinction is made between religiousness in 
general and the Christian religion, between natural 
faith and the Christian faith. The former has a 
legitimate function. By natural faith man becomes 
aware of the existence of the Unknown. By the 
Christian faith he grasps the thing-in-itself as God 
in Christ. This is a miracle and a paradox because 
of the “infinite qualitative difference” between 
man and God, time and eternity. The work is 
reasonably nontechnical, and makes some contribu- 
tion toward clarifying the enigmatic propositions 
of the new theology, such as qualitative difference, 
the qualitative leap, existential pathos, the tragic 
sense of life, revelation as an existence-communica- 
tion, and the absolute paradox. 

ostly, this is an uncritical statement of the 
Kierkegaard position, and Dr. Martin does not 
spare to put the case in the extreme form which 
is an offense to every effort of reasonable men to 
interpret the meaning of faith. There are at least 
two contributions of the movement against the 
tendencies of some liberal thought, namely, the 
nature of sin and guilt in human experience and 
the absoluteness of faith. But the question as to 
whether these can be preserved under a system in 
which there is some working agreement 
faith and reason remains unresolved. It cannot be 
settled by such simple negation of the whole ration- 
alist tradition nor by the appeal to the authority 
of the great Dane. 

What it does is important, and that makes this 
an important book. It should be followed by turn- 
ing to two other recent books which examine the 
position of Kierkegaard. In The Religious Revolt 
Against Reason, L. Harold DeWolf makes a care- 
ful appraisal of this irrationalism, and shows that 
some of the differences between the schools is 
verbal. A profound faith is still possible under a 
system which does not give it such an irrational 
definition. Martin is at pains to show that Kierke- 
gaard was not an irrationalist in anything but his 
doctrine of the Christian faith which has specific 
reference to the paradox of Christ as the God-Man. 
To believe this even because it is absurd is not to 
say that every absurdity is true. 

This work, however, does not come to grips with 
the chief problem confronting us in trying to ap- 
Praise this movement, that is, its social implica- 
tions. We should turn to a penetrating study of 
Kierkegaard by a noted Jew, Martin Buber of the 
University of Jerusalem, who belongs in the ex- 
istentialist movement set under way by the Danish 
Sage. All of Part II in his Between Man and Man 
is an examination of Kierkegaard’s loneliness and 
his idea that one must “become a Single One” to 
find his true relation to God, the Single One. He 
charges that Kierkegaard neglects the “Love thy 
neighbor” aspect of the great commandment of 
Jesus. The renunciation of the world in turning 
to Christ has something to do with the lamented 
fact that Christianity has never accomplished much 
in leavening the mass of mankind. How far will 
the neo-orthodox movement follow its Danish 
master in this pattern? — Albion Roy King, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and Dean of Men, Cornell 
College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
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